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“SHOWING OFF THE FLOWER GARDEN,” by Douglass Crockwell, Number 32 in the series “Home Life in America.’ 


Pee belongs...enjoy it 


Th this home-loving land of ours . . . in this America of kindli- 
ness, of friendship, of good-humored tolerance . . . perhaps no 
beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good 
American beer and ale. 

For beer and ale are the kinds of beverages Americans like. 
They belong—to pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible 
moderation. And our right to enjoy them, this too belongs—to 


our own American heritage of personal freedom. 


AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 











NEW SUPER DC-3 CUTS COSTS 
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AND GROUND DELAYS! 





Large Cabin Luggage Racks speed 
ground time by enabling passengers to carry w raps 
and luggage directly on and off the Super DC-3. 
Built-in stair ramp ready seconds after arrival. 
313 Cubie Feet of space in the large rear 
convertible baggage space and wide up-swing 
door make the Super DC-3 one of the most 
versatile of all modern air transports. 





Here’s the fastest commercial transport 
to load and unload—both passengers and 
baggage —ever designed. It’s the new 
Douglas Super DC-3! 

No loading ramp needed! Built-in 
ramp lowers seconds after plane halts. 
Passengers carry their own wraps and 
luggage on and off. All luggage easily 
and quickly stored in big cabin racks. 

Large rear baggage and cargo space 
(5’x 14’ or 513 cubic feet) is quickly 
convertible to extra seats. New up-swing 
door and waist-high loading platform 
speed baggage handling. 

Available now to serve cities large or 
small, the Super DC*3 makes possible 
substantial savings in initial cost... 
operations... and maintenance. For eco- 
nomical, dependable service, get the facts 
now on the new 250-mph Super DC-3. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC, 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


WL 26° 

















News within the News 





HOW U. S. WILL GET MORE HOUSING—What the public-housing program may 
mean to you and to your city is revealed by the nation’s top authority. Raymond 
M. Foley, Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, explains 
in a U.S. News & World Report interview how the program will work....P. 32 


PLAN FOR ‘SUSTAINED PROSPERITY’—An industry leader, Lewis S. Rosenstiel, 
suggests a program of incentives to business, to labor, to farmers and to the 
world overseas. Higher wages, higher output per worker and a U.S. national 
income of $300,000,000,000 are included... .cceecccesssessessceessseeesscceeeees P. 36 


WHAT'S AHEAD FOR WAGESG......P. 11 
Pay is being pushed up again. But raises 
are harder to get this year, and are 
smaller than they were. Pattern is likely 
to be 5 to 10 cents. Here’s a report on 
gains workers made in three rounds and 
what is happening in the fourth round. 


DOLLAR BUYS A BIT MORE.......... P.43 
Your dollars, after six months of defla- 
tion, are worth about 2 cents more apiece 
than they were in January. Based on 
1939 values, the turn has been slight— 
from 57 to 59 cents worth of buying 
power. Most to expect is about a 65-cent 
dollar. 


TRUTH ABOUT A-BOMB FIGHT...... P. 14 
What’s really behind the secret, top-level 
conferences on sharing the atom bomb 
now is unfolding. Here, in essential detail, 
is the story of the move to end this 
country’s monopoly on atomic weapons. 
Three other nations are involved. 


TROUBLES FOR REPUBLICANS......P. 16 
Republican Party, only a year before mid- 
term elections, is deep in trouble. Finances 
are scarce. Internal rows abound. A party 
leader is lacking. Party line is unsettled. 
Democrats, meanwhile, are making hay. 


OLD HANDS RUN GERMANY......P. 20 
Big names in prewar German industry, 
and their lesser-known managers, are fast 
coming back into control of Germany’s 
revived economy. Tendency is for occupa- 
tion bosses to turn things over to experi- 
enced Germans. Result worries Britain. 


JAPAN: TURN TO GRUMBLING....P. 22 
Attitude of the Japanese toward Ameri- 
cans is changing sharply. Occupation is 
being blamed for all troubles, while grati- 
tude for reforms is about gone. Here is 
the down-to-earth story of Japan’s meta- 
morphosis into a problem child. 


TEXTILES START TO RECOVER......P. 24 
First of the big industries to be hit by 
the current slump, textiles are starting to 
show signs of a comeback. What’s hap- 
pening now and how this industry may 
help blaze the trail out of recession are 
shown in a U.S. News & World Report 
survey. 
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Some hopeful facts about 


LERGIES 


T HAS BEEN estimated that one 
ae of every two people in our 
country suffers, or has suffered, from 
an allergy. These people are unusu- 
ally sensitive to certain things which 
are harmless to the average person. 





Plants, dust, animals, foods, 
drugs, chemicals and bacteria are 
among the most common sources of 
allergic disorders. When susceptible 
persons come in contact with these 
troublemakers, it is thought that a 
substance called histamine is released 
by the body into the blood stream. 
This in turn may lead to sneezing 
attacks, skin rashes, digestive up- 
sets or more serious conditions. 





Fortunately, recent developments 
by medical science make it possible 
for the doctor to do more than ever 
before to relieve allergies. New drugs, 
known as anti-histaminics, are help- 
ful in many cases, especially those 
caused by substances which are in- 





haled. This includes hay fever which 
alone attacks some three and one 
half million people each year. 





The doctor may recommend in- 
jections of the allergy-causing sub- 
stance to help build up resistance to 
it. He may also suggest steps for 
‘avoiding or lessening contact with 
the troublemaker. 


Recent research has shown that 
some allergic conditions improve 
when the patient is helped to re- 
solve emotional conflicts. Today, 
authorities say that, with proper 
medical care, 3 out of 4 allergy vic- 
tims can be greatly helped. 


COPYRIGHT 1949— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


COMPANY) 





1 Mapison Avenve, New York 10, N. Y. 




















For the best results, treatment 
to increase resistance should be 
started in advance of exposure to the 
causes of allergy. Hay fever treat- 
ments, for example, are more than 
twice as effective when given before 
the pollen season starts rather than 
after. 

There is still no “‘sure cure’”’ for 
allergies, but patients who maintain 
close and continued co-operation 
with the doctor have the best chance 
for a great measure of relief. To learn 
more facts about allergies, write for 
a copy of Metropolitan’s free book- 
let, 89-K, “‘Allergic To What?”’’ 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about al- 
lergies. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement itable for use 





on your bulletin boards. 























CONVERSION 
OVERHAUL 
MAINTENANCE 





American Airmotive’s 
seal of service guaran- 
tees improved operating 
efficiency and lowered 


maintenance costs . 






to aircraft owners 
around the world. 
Our five-acre plant 
is fully equipped to 
check and repair all 
components...our stock 
of 691,000 fully indexed 
different aircraft parts 
eliminates shipping de- 
lay, and our hundreds of 
certificated mechanics 
provide fast, depend- 
able service on your 
aircraft -- airline, 
transport, execu- 
tive or private. 







If your requirements 
necessitate overhaul 
and maintenance at 
your location, let us 
supply your replacement 
parts. We'll gladly give 
you the benefit of our 
installation and main- 
tenance experience. 

LICENSED 

by Curtiss Wright for €-46 
““Commando”’ parts manufacture 

CAA Approved Conversion. 


P. O. BOX 6, MIAMI SPRINGS, | 
Phone: 88-3445 * Cable A 

e 
Wash., D.C. Offie 
1213 duPont Circle Bidg. 

























—___—T he March of the News__ 


MERICANS last week got a good-natured 
A chance to see themselves as others 
see them. In London, Britons were 
chuckling over the feat of an Ohio man 
who laid athletic claim to the world’s 
championship for being buried alive. 

The Times of London, commenting on 
the Ohioan’s achievement, used the occa- 
sion to poke sly fun at the tangle of rules 
now wrapped around the average Eng- 
lishman by the Labor Government. Wrote 


The Times: 


“America Does It Again 

“In this country the breaking of rec- 
ords is not always taken as seriously as 
perhaps it ought to be. The successful 
athlete derives a keen pleasure from de- 
feating his closest competitors. If in the 
process he betters the performance of the 
redoubtable A. N. Other in 1923, he is, 
of course, suitably gratified; but you can- 
not get quite the same kick out of beating 
a man who was not trying to beat you 
(and may indeed have died without be- 
ing aware of your existence) as you do 
out of snatching victory from pursuers 
whose hot breath you can, so to speak, 
feel upon the back of your neck. It is 
with a certain insouciance that you take 
delivery of A. N. Other’s statistical gar- 
land. 

“Americans, being more emulous, 
and on the whole probably better at 
mathematics than we are, attach more 
importance to the breaking of records. 
There was, for instance, nothing at all 
casual or dégagé about the recent suc- 
cessful attack, by Mr. Emmert, of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, on the world’s record for 
being buried alive. This record, as most 
sportsmen are probably aware, goes not 
to him who is buried more often or at a 
greater depth than anyone else, but to 
the contestant who remains under the 
sod for the greatest length of time. Mr. 
Emmert spent 45 days in his coffin. Pelf 
and culture, he disclosed, were his ob- 
jects in going thus resolutely to ground. 
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‘I needed some money,’ he said, ‘and | 
wanted to catch up on my reading.’ 

“It is surprising, considering 
many of us share with Mr. Emmert his 
two main requirements, how few of us 
have contemplated fulfilling them by 
spending six or seven weeks in ow 
graves. Admittedly it might not be so 
easy to enter, as it were, the lists in 
England as it is in America. Mr. 
Emmert’s profits, which amounted to 
$800 after expenses had been met, would 
presumably in this country be subject to 
the deduction of entertainment tax. 
Trouble might be expected from the 
powerful A.G.D.B.S.U.—the Associated 
Grave-Diggers’ and _ Body-Snatchers’ 
Union—if we attempted to dig our own 
grave, of which in any case plans would 
have to be submitted in quadruplicate to 
the local Town and Country Planning 
authorities before excavations could be- 
gin. These, when undertaken, would alter 
the existing use value of our back garden, 
so that we should have to pay a develop- 
ment charge to the Central Land Board: 
and our application for the raw materials 
with which to make a coffin might not re- 
ceive, from the Board of Trade (Timbe: 
Control), the sympathetic consideration 
which alone could enable us to proceed 
with our project. 

“Even if these obstacles were over- 
come, our failure, while in the tomb, to 
comply with our obligations under the 
National Health Act to go frequently to 
the Post Office and buy a lot of stamps 
might well render us liable to prosecu- 
tion, and the Ministér of Labour, if he 
found out what we were doing, would 
probably feel himself justified in direct- 
ing us to some employment less indirectly 
connected with productivity. 

*It looks, in other words, as if the world 
championship for being buried alive may 
remain in America for some time, Well, 
we have a reputation for being good 
losers. We must all do our best to live 
up to it.” 
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“Fat” Bowman knows 
what teamwork means 
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Meet E. J. Bowman 


Being on a good team is nothing new to “Fat” Bowman, roller and 
head of a team which operates the 54-inch cold reducing mill at 
Republic’s 98-inch strip mill in Cleveland. ‘Fat’ played high school 
basketball and football and boasts a 185 bowling average in two 
Republic leagues. 

During the last war, he teamed up with the rest of the 38th Infantry to 
see plenty of action in the Philippines, and came out as Staff Sergeant. 


Currently, he and Mrs. Bowman are teaming up to buy a home and 
raise a 7-year-old daughter. Fourth member of the family team is a 
1946 automobile. And, except for his 314 years of war service, 
“Fat” has been a member of the big Republic team ever since 1937. 


yn 
Fat 





‘i Republic organization is a 
giant “team”— 70,000 strong. This big 
team is made up of many smaller ones, 
like the cold reducing mill crew headed 
by “Fat” Bowman. 


Everyone working for Republic is a 
member of such a “team”—a production 
team,a maintenance team, a research team, 
a warehouse team, an office team, or 
one of the many other teams which make 
up Republic. 


But every member of every Republic 
“team” is also a member of the sales team, 
with his share of responsibility in keeping 
Republic quality wp, and in giving cus- 
tomers the best possible service—in help- 
ing hold old customers and gain new ones. 


As a result of this teamwork, production 
has goneup. Jobsand wages have increasec. 


Older men at Republic remember when 
more work was done by hand and less by 
machine—when work was harder, hours 
longer, earnings smaller and jobs fewer. 


Large investment in machines and 
modern equipment, plus men with the 
will to produce, enable American work- 
men and their families to live better than 
the people of any other nation. 


Teamwork! Modern machines and equip- 
ment! These are factors that build quality 
and service, that make satisfied customers, 
and that will keep Republic “A Good 
Place to Work—A Good Place to Stay.” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK- 


A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 


ing in newspapers in cities and towns where 


This advertisement is one of a series appear- 
Republic mills, mines and offices are located. 




















HU takes a bil of practice... 


. .. to balance atop galloping steeds while hold- 
ing Miss Esmeralda aloft — months of practice, 
in fact! But anyone, after only a few minutes’ 
instruction, can add, subtract, multiply and 
divide with easy-to-operate Comptometer 
Adding-Calculating Machines! 

Right off, you won't be able to handle figure 
work with the astounding rapidity of the trained 
Comptometer operator*— but, with a bit of prac- 
tice, come skill, accuracy . . . and amazing speed. 


For instance, the Comptometer can solve a 


problem faster than you can write the figures on 
paper! With Comptometer there’s instantaneous 
registration of answers! No time lost in “setting 
up” . . . no complicated cranks or levers to limit 
operating speed. 

That’s why more and more businesses depend 
upon Comptometer to save profit-wasting man- 
hours. If you'd like to know exactly what the 
Comptometer can do for you — call your nearest 
representative. He'll gladly give you complete 
information. 





CIRCUS POSTER (1874) FROM THE COLLECTION OF CULVER SERVICE 


*Skilled operators, trained at Company schools 
throughout the country, can be furnished for 
large-volume figure work. Ask your Comptometer 
representative for details. 





Cc OMPTONMNMETER Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 


gg i Min vad at Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES Division, 1726 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Ill. 
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This much becomes increasingly clear as the year wears on: 

Cost of living will decline a little more, but not much more. Prices are 
not going to break wide open. Living costs, as a result, will stay high. 

Food prices will be held up by Government. Farm prices are to be held at 
or near 90 per cent of "parity" for another year. Clothing prices, because of 
that, will meet some support, too. Cotton, wool will be supported. Prices, in 
general, may go on easing gradually even after business turns up. 

Wage rates are to rise a little. High wages are in official favor. 

Copper, lead, zinc, rubber, other raw materials will be bought by the Gov- 
ernment for stockpiling. Gluts are likely to be avoided. 

Even a modest price decline is causing Government to wheel its counter- 
weapons into line; is too painful politically to take without a fight. If the 
powers of Government can help it, deflation will not be allowed to go far. 
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Men's suits may be 10 to 15 per cent lower in the autumn. Women's wear may 
not be far from its low. Shoes probably won't be cut much more. 

Big cuts in clothing prices are not to be general. 

Meats will be somewhat cheaper, but not a great deal. Pork is going to be 
Site abundant in the late autumn. Beef will be less plentiful than pork. Dairy 
products aren't to be cut much. Food prices won't become really cheap. 

Steel price isn't to fall much. Wage rates will go up, instead. 

New cars probably will be cheaper late in 1949. Car prices, however, are 
not likely to be cut more than 10 per cent, if that. Refrigerators, others of 
the consumer durable goods face only small further cuts, as things stand. 

A new house may cost 10 per cent less to build late this year and in 1950. 
Building costs, however, are affected by pay increases being given to several 
building trades, by firm wage rates and rather rigid prices in other fields. 

Many businessmen, many appraisers continue to look for severe deflation, 
continue to feel that a broad shakeout has to occur before things can become 
Stable again. That would be true if Government were not in the picture, if the 
things that Government is doing are not important or decisive. At this stage in 
the business cycle, the things that Government can do and now is doing most . 
probably can become of major importance to business. 




















































There are these things to be aware of: 

A little deflation is proving too much for politicians to stand. 

Deflation, mild as it has been, is playing hob with Government finances. 

A big deficit is developing even before spending highs are reached. 

High prices, high wages, high incomes, big profits are essential if the 
Government is to carry a $252,000,000,000 debt and to go on spending at the rate 
of $42,000,000,000 a year. Spending is to stay high, even if not that high. 

Policies of Government will be geared to attempted reflation. 














aii Money Supply is to be kept abundant. Interest rates will be held down. 
a Credit use will be encouraged, whether by guarantees of private credit or by 
direct loans from Government. Borrowing is to be made attractive. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Spending by Government itself will rise, too. 
Price supports for farmers are to cost much money. Insurance refunds to 
veterans will put "found" cash into the hands of millions of individuals. Public 
housing will expand. Aid to the world will hold high. 

A counter to deflation is being set in motion in many ways. 











Deflation, even so, still has somewhat further to go. 

Price trend is to continue moderately downward. Industry is likely to slow 
down its activities somewhat more. Unemployment will go on rising. 

A low, maybe 5 to 10 per cent under present, is likely late in 1949. 

At the same time, these points cannot be overlooked: 

Recession to date is not as deep or general as expected. Deflation is not 
showing a tendency to feed on itself in the usual way. 

Goods, in many lines, are being sold to consumers faster than they are pro- 
duced. Inventories are becoming low in relation to sales. Construction is 
holding far better than almost anyone expected. Incomes are not declining to 
the extent looked for. People are in a continuing mood to spend money. 

Adjustments downward, as a result, are tending to be cushioned. There is 
less chance that a mild recession will become a major depression before moves 
in a counterdirection can begin to make themselves felt. The base is being laid 
in this period for a broad, future expansion in private use of credit. 














Of course, there'll be a shock when Britain has her crisis. 

British crisis is being looked for before winter sets in. 

A crisis in Britain will involve some blowup of controls, inflation of do- 
meStic prices, lowered value of the pound in relation to the dollar. 

Britain's problem is to adjust to a lower standard of living. That is a 
very difficult problem to deal with if political upheaval is to be avoided. 

A climax in Britain's troubles, however, won't be a surprise to U.S., won't 
come out of the blue. U.S., in fact, is insisting officially that the British 
Government let things go at least part way through the wringer before this coun- 
try comes forward with new forms of dollar help. 








A tax cut in this country comes in 1950, not 1949. Congress wants to go 
home by Labor Day, not to raise an issue that would prolong adjournment. 

Excises face broad adjustments next year. 

Income tax rates probably won't be changed much if any. That is to be true 
both for individuals and corporations. Dividend income, however, stands a fair 
chance of being given a break in the hands of the stockholder. There is much 
support for the idea of a moderate tax credit for dividend income. 

Pay-roll tax changes, upward a little, are to go along with broadening of 
Social Security benefits and coverage. That comes next year, not this. 











Big strikes are unlikely this year, and probably next year. 

Steel strike is improbable. A strike in September could bump into an in- 
junction that would put it off until Christmas. A deal is probable. 

Coal might be struck in the autumn. Odds are against any long strike. 

Autos are unlikely to be upset by long strikes. Ford still is the test. 
Workers in Ford already have gone through one strike. Most to be gained by a 
Strike would be a small pay raise. A deal short of strike seems probable. 

Strikes this year are not paying off well. Labor leaders, as a result, are 
expected to settle for small favors. Settlements, too, are coming late in the 
year so that deals made now are to carry through 1950. 





Mr. Truman is increasingly confident of his political strength. 

Truman confidence stems from Republican divisions, from signs that the 
party in power may be able to hold in 1950 the gains made in 1948. 

Promise of checks from the Treasury seems to be a potent vote factor. 
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A sound basis on which to figure tire quality 
is mileage. The more miles per dollar the 


greater the value. 


That’s why you find car owners who ride 
on LEE Super DeLuxe tires such enthusiastic 
LEE boosters. Talk to them and they'll tell 
you that their tire service is positively sensa- 


oa : * 

tional—in mileage, high non-skid efficiency, 
quietness and smooth riding comfort. 

This phenomenal service—first and repeatedly 
proved in LEE road tests—was designed by 


LEE engineers . . . and is built by LEE crafts- 
men into LEE tures. 


Cold Rubber toughened with PHILBLACK-O 


Here’s the LEE technique. LEE takes cold 
rubber—the most rugged tread rubber—and 
further toughens it with Philblack-O, the 
new wear resisting ingredient used by LEE. 
Thus with treads of cold rubber reinforced 
with Philblack-O plus superb workmanship 
and top quality materials throughout, you get 
in LEE Super DeLuxe tires a combination 
of outstanding mileage, safety and economy. 





Ohio and Michigan Mid-West States 


THE ATLANTIC 
HICKOK OIL CORP. PHILLIPS 


RE shen co 
Station nd Deale 





Republic Rubber Division... 


And remember—LEE Super DeLuxe pas- 
senger tires are doubly guaranteed—for 15 
months against all road hazards . . . for life 
against.any defective materials or workman- 
ship. Furthermore, this LEE Double Guaranty 
will be honored by any of the 19,000 LEE 
dealers. LEE dealers—located from coast to 
coast wherever you see any of the insignia 
reproduced below —are TEE 

your assurance of service. \ avon ‘aran 


Just stop anywhere you see the LEE Tire signs. 











Pacific Coast States 
SIGNAL OIL co. 


TIRES 
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PETROLEUM CO. Stations and Dealers 
and Dealers Stations and Dealers 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, 


Industrial Rubber Products... 


PA. 


Youngstown, Ohio 





Your silent partners for increasing profits Se 








ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT 


plus .. O | ., with an 


kngineering Degree! 





INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 












LOWER 
UNIT COSTS 

















AIN these important benefits for all your plants by Call or write your nearest Texaco Wholesale Distribut- 
Eee. one purchase agreement with Texaco. Then, ing Plant or The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Distrib- New York 17, N. Y. 
uting Plants in the 48 States will supply oil with an 
engineering degree. That’s because Texaco lubricants are TEXACO IS PREFERRED BY MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


specified to meet your needs by Texaco Lubrication Engi- fa Seen 
For example, more revenue airline miles in the U.S. 


; are flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than 
apply to your problems the experience of Texaco every- with any other brand. 


where . . . in all fields of industry. THE TOUGHEST JOBS CALL FOR TEXACO! 


So you are assured of getting the right lubricants, in 


neers. These engineers, available through these plants, 











the right place, at the right time, in the right quantities. 







This means economies from uniform production .. . 








greater output... reduced operating costs. 


More than 2300 ( 
Texaco Wholesale Distributing 
Plants in all 48 States... 
to serve you better. 
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!WHAT‘S TO HAPPEN ON WAGES: 
/ SLIGHT RISE IN FOURTH ROUND 


This Year 5-10 Cents, Maybe Nothing in 1950 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Pay raises, in the fourth round, 
are not fo mean more money for 
all workers. Boosts, when won, 
are less than unions ask. 

Trend so far is to add 5 or 10 
cents an hour to pay envelopes. 
But most such deals are long de- 
layed, hard to get. 

Fourth round, spotty as it is, 
may be the last for awhile. A 
fifth round of wage raises in 
1950 is out, as things stand. 

Wage rates in 1949 are to take one 
more. turn upward. The turn this time, 
fourth since the end of war, is to be 
smaller than the other three and is to 
be selective, not uniform. For many 
industries and individuals there will 
be no raises. 

The pattern for 1949 is shaped in part 
by pay increases agreed to by many com- 
panies. As a rule, the raises fit within a 
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5 to 10-cent range, At this time officials 
take it almost for granted that a presi- 
dential fact-finding board in steel (see 
page 40) will come up with a recom- 
mendation for an increase of between 5 
and 10 cents for that basic industry. Any 
increase recommended will cover pension 
concessions as well as wages, U.S. Steel 
had offered the equivalent of a 2.5-cent 
raise, 

If steel agrees to a pay increase, before 
or after a strike, then some other indus- 
tries will follow. Autos, other than Gen- 
eral Motors, probably will be forced to 
make a small raise, maybe less than 5 
cents, Coal will find it difficult to avoid 
a new concession to John L, Lewis. Elec- 
trical equipment may find it necessary to 
give something to its workers, The same 
is true of oil, 

This time, however, settlements are to 
be delayed. It will be September at the 
earliest before the 1949 argument is 
settled. A fifth round for 1950 then will 
become highly improbable. A_ fourth 
tound, actually, is to be avoided by some 
big industries. Cotton textiles is one. 
Wool is another, Lumber in the North- 


west is a third. Men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing are in the same category. 

Increases, where given, will be con- 
fined largely to wage earners in organized 
industries. Pay raises are to be few for 
salaried workers or for wage earners out- 
side industries where strong union leader- 
ship is in a position to force concessions, 
with some political help. Cuts in hourly 
rates of pay, at the same time, are nearly 
nonexistent. 

Pay for an hour of work, for the 
average wage earner, is not likely to be 
increased much after the fourth round is 
completed. The increase will be far less 
than during preceding rounds. 

Round 1, forced by Government in 
1946, led to a pay increase of 18.5 cents 
an hour as the pattern for large industries. 
By the time that round had covered all 
industry, the average of hourly earnings 
had risen 15.7 cents. The average pay in 
manufacturing then was $1.16-an hour. 
Before the war, it had been 63.3 cents. 

Round 2, in 1947, resulted in a pay 
increase of 15 cents an hour for the 
big employers. When the round was com- 
pleted, average pay per hour had gained 


Wage Pattern: Smaller Raises 
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another 12.4 cents. Pay now was $1.28 an 
hour for the average worker in a manu- 
facturing industry. 

Round 3, in 1948, resulted in a pat- 
tern of 13 cents an hour. It was not so 
generally applied, however, and when the 
round had been completed the wage level 
for workers in industry as a whole was 
up 9.5 cents. The average worker in man- 
ufacturing, in May, 1949, was getting 
$1.37 an hour. 

Round 4 is starting late in the year. 
It may be no larger than 5 cents an hour 
for big industries where deflation is not 
yet severely felt. For industry as a whole, 
the raise is likely to work out at no more 
than 2 or 3 cents an hour. An average 
wage of $1.40 an hour probably is the 
highest to expect for the year ahead. 

Round § is improbable for 1950. 

Wage demands this year are being 
based chiefly upon ability of corporations 
to pay, not upon need of workers for 
higher pay to offset increases in cost of 
living. Profits continue at a_ relatively 
high level in steel and autos and some 
other industries. The ability to share will 
influence Government fact finders in any 
recommendations they make. Living 
costs, while not declining much, are not 
rising to new highs, so that this base for 
wage demands is less usable. 

All worker groups, at this point in 
the maneuvering, are better off in their 
ability to exchange work for goods and 
- services than at any previous time. 

Rates of pay, on the average, are 
more than double their prewar levels. 
The average worker in manufacturing in- 
dustry gets more than twice as many 
cents for an hour of work. 

Cost of living, meanwhile, is 70 per 
cent higher than it was before the war. 

Thus, an hour of labor, in terms of 
what it will buy, is worth about 27 per 
cent more than it was in 1939. The 
worker who is fully employed can enjoy 
a standard of living about one fourth 
higher than the standard he enjoyed 10 
years ago. Not only that, but millions 
more workers are fully employed than in 
prewar years. It is out of relatively full 
employment that the workers in this 
country are enjoying their higher stand- 
ard of living while at the same time 
supplying large amounts of goods to mili- 
tary services and to other countries. 

Demand for still higher pay per hour 
at a time when cost of living no longer 
is rising is based in part upon the premise 
that industry can afford the increase and 
in part upon the premise that workers 
are increasing their efficiency. 

Gains in rate of pay per hour are not 
uniform among workers individually or 
among workers in different industries. 
Some groups of workers have gained 
more than others, although almost all 
groups show a net gain in the return they 
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—Burck in Chicago Times 


‘SMOKE SIGNALS‘ 


can get in goods and services for their 
hour of work. 

Textile-mill workers, for example, 
show the greatest gain in purchasing 
power for the income received from an 
hour of work, The average worker in a 
textile mill can buy about 50 per cent 
more with what he earns from an hour 
of labor than he could buy before the 
war. His income, however, is just $1.17 
an hour even after the sharp rise from 
46 cents an hour before the war. This 
worker still is paid less than the average 
of $1.37 an hour. At the moment, too, 
he often is working part time or may be 
unemployed. 

A worker in the iron and steel indus- 
try can buy an estimated 20 per cent 
more with the money he gets for an hour 




















—Summers in Baffalo Evening News 


‘TRAFFIC HAZARD‘ 





of his work. Yet hourly pay averages more 
than in most other manufacturing indus- 
tries, at $1.52. Before the war, pay aver- 
aged 74 cents and work was a good deal 
less regular than it now is. 

Automobile workers show a net gain 
of about 8 per cent in average purchasing 
power of their hourly wages. This gain is 
less than in a number of other industries, 
However, the auto worker makes an aver- 
age of $1.70 an hour. Before the war he 
made 93 cents an hour, In the past he 
could count on work during only part of 
the year, whereas today his income is 
relatively stable. 

A coal miner, for the return he gets 
from an hour of his labor, can buy 28 
per cent more than he bought before the 
war, Then his pay was 88.6 cents an hour 
on the average. Now it is $1.93 an hour, 
the highest average for any wage-earn- 
ing group in mines or factories. At pres- 
ent, however, coal miners are working 
only three days per week so that weekly 
take-home pay is not as large. 

Electric-power workers show a gain 
of about 4 per cent in purchasing power 
of their income on an hourly basis, Pay 
per hour is $1.54, whereas it was 87 
cents before the war, Living costs offset 
much of this increase, Yet employment 
is stable in this industry and the work 
week fluctuates little. 

All in all, the country’s wage earners at 
this time are much better off than they 
were before the war. Any wage increase 
at this time will add to the purchasing 
power of an hour of work for the group 
affected. The wage increase per hour. 
though, will not assure the worker of 
more income in a year or in a week. 
Added labor cost may force an employer 
to reduce the number employed, or to 
find ways to cut down on the number of 
hours worked per week. Merely marking 
up wage tags is not a guarantee that a 
year’s income will be increased over the 
vear before. 

There are groups in the population that 
are not as well off as before the war, but 
little public interest is being shown in 
them. Persons living on income from an- 
nuities are only about 55 per cent as well 
off as they were in 1939. Workers for 
Government, relatively, are less well off. 
So are employes of brokerage houses and 
the average of those in insurance com- 
panies..Workers in retail trade are better 
off than before the war but less well off 
than wage earners in industry. 

Unorganized workers, in many cases, 
do not show gains in hourly pay compa- 
rable to workers who are organized into 
unions. Big gains in hourly pay have gone 
to the 15,000,000 union workers. How- 
ever, there is no assurance that if times 
get hard the resulting unemployment will 
avoid this group. It could tend to become 
concentrated in it. 
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DOLLAR BUYS A LITTLE MORE 


Worth Only 59¢ After 6 Months of Deflation 


Householder’s dollar is getting 
a little strength back, but not 
much. It still buys about half 
what it did before war. 

Price drops mean dollar buys 
5 cents’ worth more meat than 
it did a year ago. It buys 2' 
cents’ more clothing. 

Over all, dollar when spent is 
worth 59 cents now, if counted 
as 100 cents in 1939. That value 
is not to return soon. 


The dollar, after six months of de- 
flation, still is only a 59-cent dollar. 
At the height of inflation its worth 
was 57 cents. 

Back in 1939, for purposes of compari- 
son, a dollar that was used to pay for 
goods and services entering the cost of 
living, was worth 100 cents. Year by year 
after 1939, pennies were chipped from 
the dollar’s worth as prices rose. When 
prices were highest, in 1948, the dollar 
would buy only as much as 57 cents 
would buy nine years earlier. 

The Covergram shows how the dollar 
lost value steadily until 1949. Now it is 
picking up a little of its lost value. 

A slight turn upward in the dollar’s 
worth, which is the same as saying a 
small turn downward in prices of goods 
and services at retail, is generating a 
reaction. Mr. Truman is proposing plans 
to combat deflation. Farmers are insisting 
that Government do more to hold up 
prices of farm products. Businessmen are 
worried about squeezed margins of profit. 
Workers are encouraged to seek higher 
wages with the idea that they then may 
buy more even if prices are high. 

The result is that a return to a dollar 
worth 100 cents in terms of 1939 purchas- 
ing power is highly improbable. It may 
be that the value of the dollar will rise 
to 61 or 62 cents, or even to 65 cents. A 
dollar worth as much as 75 cents, how- 
ever, seems improbable in the foreseeable 
future. 

Abundant and cheap dollars are needed 
by the Government. Only a high level of 
prices and of incomes can provide reve- 
nues that would even come near to bal- 
ancing a $42,000,000,000 federal budget, 
including dollars required to service a 
$252,000,000,000 debt. Farmers insist 
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that Government hold up farm prices. 
Nations with raw materials to sell are 
pressing the U.S. to guarantee them a 
high price. 

All along the line, political pressure is 
on the side of a cheap dollar. That pres- 
sure has shot up when the dollar’s worth 
in purchasing power rose by two cents, 
after losing 43 cents of value. 

Deflation’s effect, to date, on the 
value of the dollar is varied. 

The food dollar, which accounts for 
40 per cent of the dollars used by an 
average wage earner’s family, now is a 
47-cent dollar compared with 
1939. Last September, this 
dollar was worth only 44.2 
cents. The dollar will buy 5 
per cent more meat than it 
would a year ago and 7 per 
cent more in eggs and dairy 
products. 

A dollar for clothing, on 
the average, is a 52.5-cent 
dollar when compared with 
1939. Before deflation started, 
it was a 50-cent dollar. The 
dollar's worth in apparel 
sometimes is much more than 
52.5 cents if bargain prices 
are considered and if quoted 
in terms of men’s shirts and 
some other specific products. 

Rent dollar still will buy 
more than if spent for most 
other things, but it is losing 
value, not gaining, in this 
period. Last September the 
dollar spent for rent was 
worth 88 cents, on an average. 
Now it is worth 86.7 cents. 

The housefurnishings dollar, spent 
for furniture, rugs, draperies, utensils and 
other things, now is a 53.4-cent dollar. 
A year ago its worth was 51 cents. 

Electricity dollar and telephone dol- 
lar still are worth not far from 100 cents, 
but each is tending slightly lower as rate 
increases are approved. Fuel prices are 
a little lower, so that the fuel dollar is 
not much changed. 

Service dollar, spent for transporta- 
tion, medical care, medicines, hospital 
charges, laundry, recreation, movies, hair- 
cuts, beauty-shop services, is worth less 
than a year ago. It now is a 65.2-cent 
dollar, compared with a 66-cent dollar 
last year. 

Altogether, today’s dollar remains 
cheap even after the first postwar defla- 
tion has run a substantial part of its 





course. High prices, in comparison with 
prewar prices, seem to be here to stay as 
far ahead as anyone can see. Pressure to 
bring those prices down appears to be 
confined largely to bondholders, persons 
on pension, others with relatively fixed 
incomes that have not kept pace with the 
rise in prices. 

industry itself is caught with the 
fact of a cheap dollar. 

The dollar of a manufacturer, in terms 
of labor that it will buy, is worth only 
47 cents compared with 1939. The raw- 
material dollar is worth only 42 cents. 





—Bilack Star 
SHOPPERS WITH DOLLARS 
... money goes a little further 


The farmer, too, finds that his dollar, 
when spent for labor and for other things 
he buys, is not more than a 50-cent dollar. 

A dollar of much greater value is to be 
barred by many rigid elements in its 
make-up. Wage rates per hour are sup- 
ported by strong unions and by Govern- 
ment help. Farm prices are supported by 
Gov: rnment. Other raw materials often 
are bolstered by Government stockpiling 
or military buying. 

Organized efforts to hold prices high, 
and to keep the dollar cheap, are widely 
applied. Organized efforts for lower prices 
and a more valuable dollar are few and 
far between, Even a slight rise in the 
value of the dollar is producing strong 
pressure inside Government and outside 
to counter the trend and to keep the dol- 
lar from regaining much more value. 
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TRUTH ABOUT ATOM-BOMB FIGHT 


Top Officials Want to Share Secrets Abroad 


Looking behind the mysterious 
atom meetings shows what is 
really afoot. Issue is whether 
U. S. will share bomb monopoly. 

Britain, working on a bomb, 
has some U. S. secrets and wants 
more. Canada, less bomb-con- 
scious, wants technical, research 
data. France wants any informa- 
tion it can get. 

Final decision on sharing bomb 
know-how is up to Congress. 


The real story behind mysterious, 
top-level conferences over sharing 
the atom bomb is beginning to un- 
fold. That story reveals a concerted 
move by high Government officials 
to end this country’s monopoly over 
atomic weapons. 

Involved are atomic projects in three 
other countries, each with plants able to 
make material for atom bombs. Involved, 
too, are commitments made by U.S, dur- 
ing the war. Overshadowing the story are 
decisions by Britain and Canada on their 
future atomic roles, and a decision by 
France to ignore the political beliefs of 
its top atomic scientist. 

What really is happening? 

A series of secret conferences of top 
U.S. officials is being held to consider a 
basic change in policy of sharing U.S. 
atomic secrets with other nations. No 
final decision has been made, but ground- 
work for possible change is being laid. 

Is there a move to share the U.S. 
atom-bomb monopoly with Britain? 

Yes. President Truman thinks we 
should share it. So, apparently, do the 
State Department and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Sentiment in Congress, how- 
ever, is against it thus far, 

What, exactly, do the British want? 

They want processed material from 
U.S. for making the bomb, some informa- 
tion on new assembly techniques and pos- 
sibly a small stockpile of U.S. bombs. 

Has Britain decided to make atom 
bombs herself? 

Yes, the British Minister of Defense 
has disclosed that atomic weapons are to 
be developed and produced there. 

How far along are the British? 

Two atomic “piles,” furnaces which 
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produce raw material for the bomb, are 
in operation in Britain now. A small 
amount of plutonium, used in the bomb, 
has been produced. British scientists 
have the bomb’s formula, developed dur- 
ing their wartime partnership with U. S., 
but apparently lack the more efficient 
engineering techniques developed since 
war’s end and need a far larger supply 
of raw material. 

Could Britain retaliate against U. S. if 
we refuse to share the bomb now? 

The British are not threatening that. 





—French Press & Information Service 
FRANCE’S DR. JOLIOT-CURIE 
. Communist and atom scientist 


U.S. gets its basic raw material, ura- 
nium, largely from Canada—a British 
dominion—and from the Belgian Congo— 
where British interests are part owners 
of the private firms that produce ura- 
nium ore. But Britain has no real influence 
over either source and has no inclination 
to hold up U. S. supplies in any event. 

Isn’‘t there some exchange of atomic 
information with Britain now? 

Only in a few narrow fields, not con- 
nected with actual construction of atom 
bombs. This applies to Canada, this 
country’s other wartime partner, as well. 

How about Canada—does she want 
U. S. atomic secrets too? 

Yes, but not the same secrets, Canadian 
scientists have a large Government proj- 
ect under way directed toward peace- 
time uses of atomic energy, with one 
atomic pile in operation, They want a 


freer exchange of information in their 
field, 

Is Canada 
bombs? 

No, Efforts there are directed toward 
basic research, development of atomic 
power, and new uses for the atom in in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

How does France fit into the picture? 

France has the only other known atom- 
ic pile in operation outside the U.S. She 
has been trying for some time to get more 
co-operation between U.S., British, Ca- 
nadian and French atomic-energy pro- 
grams. The French project has made con- 
siderable progress under direction of a 
Communist scientist, Dr, Frederic Joliot- 
Curie. 

Then the Communists control atomic 
research in France? 

Definitely. Many of the key French 
scientists, as well as the director, are ac- 
tive Communists. Whether their findings 
are being forwarded to Russia is not 
known, but these scientists co-operate 
with the French Communist press, make 
no bones about following the party line. 

Is there co-operation between French 
and British atomic scientists? 

Not officially. There is probably at this 
time little or no unofficial exchange of in- 
formation, either. Yet a possibility exists 
of future co-operation. Members of the 
British Atomic Scientists Association, for 
example, went on record last year as stat- 
ing: “. .. we believe it important to main- 
tain and improve contacts between the 
scientists of countries 


trying to make atom 


in the East of 
Europe and those of Western Europe 
and America.” 

Is there a danger, then, of atomic 
secrets leaking to Russia? 

Conceivably, yes. At least, that possi- 
bility, of U.S. secrets leaking from 
Britain to France, and thence by Com- 
munist channels to Russia, is what most 
worries Congressmen who deal with 
U.S. atomic energy. 

Aren‘t U. S.-Britain already partners 
in atomic field by wartime agreement? 

An agreement was made _ between 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill early in the war for a full ex- 
change of atomic information. But it was 
decided then to develop the bomb only 
in the U.S., because of this country’s 
relative isolation. Then, in 1946, Con- 
gress provided that, in effect, no secret 
atomic information, atomic raw material 
or atom bombs would be provided to any 
nation outside the U.S. . 
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How could secret data, material or 
bombs be shared under present law? 

Technically, only by an act of Con- 
gress. The present Atomic Energy Act 
would have to be amended. 

Could Mr. Truman overrule Congress? 

Not to make an open transfer of these 
things to Britain, But, of course, there are 
loopholes in the law that might be used. 

Could U.S., by such means, send 
atom bombs to Britain now? 

Yes, if the bombs were kept under 
U.S. supervision and control there, and 
not given or sold to the British. 

How about nonmilitary information 
about the atom? 

That may be shared without permis- 
sion of Congress only if declared by the 
Atomic Energy Commission to be no 
longer “Secret” and thus available to 
anyone, Difficulty is that most informa- 
tio about atomic-energy development 
can be used interchangeably for military 
and nonmilitary purposes and, thus, re- 
mains tightly classified. 

Is there any way for Mr. Truman to 
order atomic raw material shared with 
Britain? 

Not at present, Processed uranium, by 
law, may not be shipped to any other 
nation in peacetime, This appears to be 
what Britain wants most. Only uranium 
ore from abroad may legally be shared, 
before U.S. acquires title. 

Are there advantages to U. S. in re- 
suming atomic partnership with Britain? 

Arguments now being used are: (1) 
that this country could co-ordinate Brit- 
ain’s small but highly capable atomic- 
research setup with its own _ bigger 
research organization, and maybe get 
faster results; (2) that Britain, if denied 
U.S. co-operation, may turn to the Com- 
munist-tinged French atomic organiza- 
tion; and (3) that the British possibly 
might pare down U.S. supplies of ura- 
nium if denied a share in the atom-bomb 
monopoly. 

Are there disadvantages? 

Drawbacks pointed out by Congress- 
men are: (1) that any sharing of U.S. 
know-how and stockpiles of atom bombs 
will increase the chances of Russia’s 
learning technical atomic secrets through 
espionage or Communist pipe lines; (2) 
that British laboratories and stockpiling 
facilities would be within easy bombing 
range of Russia if war comes; and (3) 
that information leaks might occur 
through France. 

Who will decide in the end? 

Congress, under present law, must 
amend the McMahon Act before the 
present U. S. monopoly on atomic weap- 
ons can really be shared with Britain, or 
Canada. Lacking that, the most that can 
be done is to declassify some information 
and to ship a few bombs to Britain under 
strict control of U.S. personnel. 
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ATOMIC QUANDARY: U.S. SECRETS ARE GUARDED BY LAW... 
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Republicans’ Troubles Pile Up 


New Chairman Will Inherit Peacemaking Job 


Republicans, facing 1950, are 
having trouble getting the party 
house in order. There’s a fight in 
almost every room. 

Party is split into factions. 
Quarrels are growing about cam- 
paign strategy, issues, jobs, 
money, personalities. 

Job for new National Chair- 
man is to heal the wounds, get 
everybody to make up in time for 
the congressional elections. 


Thoughts of 1950, with another elec- 
tion, are disturbing Republican Party 
leaders. It is barely a year before the 
campaign will be under way for con- 
trol of Congress. And the party finds 
itself deep in trouble. 

Finances are a problem. Money is slow 
about coming in. A new chairman of 
the Republican National Committee must 
be trained before campaign time. Re- 
publican leaders are divided and squab- 
bling among themselves. Some have their 
eyes on 1952 and the White House in- 
stead of 1950 and Congress. Some want 
jobs. Some want power in the party. 
Some are fighting for their political lives. 
There are sharp divisions over policies. 
There is little agreement on what line 
the party should take on issues such as 
labor, foreign relations, a farm program, 
spending, social plans. 

While Republicans are trying to get 
themselves straightened out internally, 
Democrats are making hay. Labor is rais- 
ing huge campaign funds and organizing 
to back many Democratic candidates. 
State Democratic organizations are tying 
together their activities in States, coun- 
ties and local governments that are 
Democratic controlled. And reports from 
farm areas tend to convince Democratic 
leaders that farmers who shifted to their 
side in 1948—and gave them the election 
in strategic States—are not moving back 
to the Republicans in any large numbers. 

There is an air of confidence among 
Democrats. They speak of broadening 
their margin of control over Congress, 
despite the fact that the party in control 
usually loses ground in mid-term elec- 
tions. Republicans are less confident. This 
in part is due to the fact that they have 
controlled Congress only 2 years out of 
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the last 19 and have not had a President 
in the White House in 17 years. But 
chiefly it comes from the internal troubles 
that are plaguing the party. 

The internal rows are slowing down 
all plans for the campaign. Until party 
leaders can get these ironed out, they 
have little hope of conducting a co- 
ordinated campaign. Present plans are 
being worked out by areas, by States 
and by congressional districts. 

Money for the campaign is coming in 
slowly. Republicans were well “heeled” 
for the 1948 campaign. It seemed that 
theirs was the party destined to win. 
Money poured in from all sides, in small 
and large sums. After the defeat, Hugh 
D. Scott, Jr., Chairman of the National 
Committee, got a few letters from small 
contributors asking for their money back. 
Others did not ask for a refund, but they 
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—Justus in the Minneapolis Star 


‘CONFUSED TRAVELER’ 


are slow about giving more money now. 
Big contributors are shy. 

Party officials are divided over how 
to raise the money. In some States, the 
party organizations are well off. They 
have collected and are gathering large 
funds. But in the sniping campaign 
against Mr. Scott as the party’s National 
Chairman, .some State finance chairmen 
have been holding back money from the 
National Committee. When Mr. Scott 
goes out, this block may be removed. 

The squabbling factions inside the 
party are fighting for many things. Some 
want to use the party machinery to 
further the candidacy of one man or an- 
other for President in 1952. Others want 
to keep the party’s National Committee 
from becoming a personal campaign or- 
ganization. Still others want jobs working 
for the Committee or the party. A few 
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Question for 1950: What direction should the party také? 
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hold grudges. And in at least one case, a 
Committee printing contract is said to be 
invol\ ed. 

The major lines inside the Committee 
developed during and after the 1948 
Convention among the forces of the 
yarious candidates. There were, and still 
are, factions in the Committee that favor 
Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio; Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey, of New York; 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michi- 
gan, and former Governor Harold E. 
Stassen, of Minnesota. In the minds of 
those who favor other candidates, Mr. 
Scott was suspect as Chairman because 
he was chosen by Mr. Dewey. They still 
think of him as the man who lost the 
election, although Mr. Scott never rated 
as a Dewey insider. 

But those who think ahead to 1952 
stil] are not wholly convinced that Mr. 
Dewey, still a young man, is wholly de- 
void of future presidential ambitions. 
They want to get rid of his influence in 
the Committee. Of the other three, Sena- 
tor Vandenberg alone is not regarded by 
them as an active contender for 1952, 
and his adherents are in a position to 
evolve a compromise. 
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SENATOR TAFT AND GOVERNOR DEWEY 


Party strategy for the 1950 con- 
gressional campaign thus is getting all 
mixed up in a premature maneuvering 
for position for the 1952 presidential 
nomination. And this is complicated by 
the fact that three groups in the party 
are in the struggle for command, although 
two of them usually work together. 

The dominant voice in shaping the 
party’s stand on major issues is that of 
Republican members of Congress, most 
of whom come from areas that are con- 
servative and safely Republican, histor- 
ically. By their votes in Congress, these 
members fix the position of the party. 
In the main, their own seats are as safe 
as those of any Democrat from the Solid 
South. These men see no reason to com- 
promise with the New Deal, or with the 
Fair Deal. 

In the middle ground are governors, 
State officials, National Committee mem 
bers and a few members of Congress 
from States in which Republicans must 
fight hard for every office that they win. 
These come from industrial and mixed 
industrial and farming areas. They argue 
for a position on social and economic 
problems that will match the Democrats’. 
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Question for 1952: Who will be the party’s candidate? 
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With one or two exceptions, this accounts 
for most of the Republican votes that go 
to the Democrats on many social and 
economic issues in Congress. This view 
is voiced more loudly in closed sessions 
of the Committee than in Congress. 

The third group of National Commit- 
tee members is composed of men and 
women from States of the solidly Demo- 
cratic South where Republicans never 
win. These members have a full voice on 
the Republican National Committee. 
They are the party spokesmen in their 
States since there are no elected Re- 
publican officials in those States. They 
are almost self-perpetuating in office. 
They are elected by convention delegates 
whom they help to select. 

In the past, some of these men have 
been accused of making sure that G.O.P. 
candidates do not get elected in their 
home States because such elected officials 
then would become the party spokesmen 
in their States. This wing of the National 
Committee often is found lined up with 
men from safe Republican areas. 

The Committee is sharply divided be- 
tween the men érom battleground States, 
who figure that the party ought to be 
brought closer to the voters, and the 
coalition of men from safe Republican 
States with those from Southern Demo- 
cratic States. 

On issues in Congress, the Republi- 
cans are split as widely as they are on 
strategy or tactics, or in the wrangle over 
leadership. 

The sharpest division is on interna- 
tional questions. This showed up last 
week in the voting on the Atlantic Pact 
in the Senate. Eighteen of the 43 Senate 
Republicans voted for the reservation 
proposed by Republican Senators Taft, 
Kenneth S. Wherry, of Nebraska, and 
Arthur V. Watkins, of Utah, to declare 
that the Pact did not commit the U. S. 
to send arms to European countries. The 
other 25 voted in line with the views of 
the party's international-policy spokes- 
men, Senators Vandenberg and John Fos- 
ter Dulles, of New York—against such 
reservations. The restrictions were voted 
down and the Pact approved. Only 11 
Republicans voted against final approval. 

This is the issue on which the party is 
most seriously divided. On most others, 
only a few Republicans in either house 
break away to vote with Democrats. The 
party stood almost as a unit last week 
in voting in the House with Southern 
Democrats to beat down a trial run pro- 
posal for the farm-subsidy plan of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan. 

But as they come into the campaign, 
Republicans find Democrats outpromis- 
ing them on most of the vote-getting 
issues. This is a major problem for them. 
But it may not be any more difficult than 
achieving peace among themselves. 
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5,182,000 


New Families 





Growth in Number of Families: 


Source: Census Bureau 
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F moy RISE is continuing in the number of 
U. S. families. As family numbers rise, so do 
the needs to be met for houses, housefurnishings, 
cars, all of the things that the family requires. 

The rise occurring in population and family 
numbers adds to markets, present and potential. It 
helps to explain why the setback in business now 
under way is expected to be moderate and brief. 

The story of what is happening is told in part 
by the Pictogram. 

In 1930, there were fewer than 30,000,000 U. S. 
families. Population stood at 122,775,000. 

By 1940, family numbers had passed 35,000,000. 
A decade had added 5,182,000 families. Popula- 
tion rose to 131,670,000, for a gain of 8,895,000. 

In 1950, officials estimate that this country will 
have about 43,000,000 family units, an increase 
of about 8,000,000, or 22.8 per cent, in 10 vears. 
Population will exceed 150,000,000, a gain of 
more than 18,000,000 persons. 

These added millions of families—more than in 
all of Canada—must be fed, clothed, housed, 
educated, provided with transportation, gadgets, 
amusements. The new families were formed in a 
period when war restricted supplies of goods but 
enlarged income and savings. There was a great 
expansion of deferred demand. 

The accumulated needs, plus new demand 
from continued growth in families, points to 
heavy future calls on all resources. But the U. S., 
unlike many other parts of the world, has the 
right combination for supplying more people: 
Educated labor, adequate money supply, abun- 
dant resources and efficient industry. The result 
is a long-term outlook for good business and ris- 
ing living standards. 

The basic importance of rising family numbers 
is evident in many fields: 
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ber of Housing demand is kept high by formation of 7 3,00 
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AS ew families and pressure from at least 2,000,000 
shings, families probably “doubled up” with relatives N e W Fa m I I I e S 


Fe. now. Builders estimate needs for 1,500,000 new 
amily homes a year for 10 years, whereas 937,000 units 
tial. Te was the peak construction after World War I. 
bea Public works are inadequate for the increased 
. rief. population. With the 13,000,000 additional fami- 
n par lies, compared with 1930, the need is for about 

$100,000,000,000 worth of new schools, roads, 
dU.S. hospitals, parks, other facilities. That would give 

the U. S. about the same level of public services, 






























































0,000. Bona per capita basis, as was available in 1930. 

opula- Consumer-goods demand is pushed up to a 

5,000. permanently higher general level by the rise in 

y will § families. New families, at least at present, have 

voll much higher “real income” than families of the 

vears, 1930s, despite higher prices. 

in of Families. now oe pire toys, more kinds of Per Cent 
equipment for children, furniture, electrical ap- Increase 

2an In pliances, sporting goods, housefurnishings, other 

RISER, things they want. There are more two-car fami- ‘ 

usets, lies. New products with a big family appeal, such 

dina as television sets, are an instant success. 

Is but Food needs of the country are greater. With 

great more people to feed, per capita consumption is 


larger than it was before the war. Family food- 


mand buying habits are different, too, with the frozen- 
ts to § foods industry revolutionizing growing and mar- 
U. S., keting. 
s the Family living standards, in general, are about 
ople: 20 per cent higher for today’s families, according 
bun- to prevailing estimates. That shows the U. S. can 
esult well afford its population boom. All signs sug- 
d ris- gest that resources are here to support still higher 
standards of living for a much larger number of 
bers people, if full activity of business and industry 
is maintained. 
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OLD HANDS 


Comeback of German bankers, 
industrialists is under way. Men 
who ran the prewar business em- 
pire for Hitler are taking over. 

Big names are missing. But 
old-line managers are bossing 
the coal mines, steel mills, other 
plants under Allied control. 

German recovery, coming com- 
petition in world trade, is arous- 
ing fears in Britain as customers 
become harder to hold. 


Great Britain, unable to pay her 
own way in the world, is beginning 
to worry seriously about competition 
from Germany’s reviving industries. 
German newspapers, analyzing the 
British crisis, are saying openly the 
U.S. should ditch Britain and take 
on Germany as its No. 1 business 
partner in Europe. 

U. S. idea is to let the Germans go all 
out for recovery. Production and sales are 
being encouraged as American officials 
take over more and more control of the 
German economy. The tendency is to 
turn things over to the Germans to see 
what they can do. 

The fear among British businessmen is 
that the West Germans, about to get their 
own Government, will be back in their 
old market places soon, bidding for cus- 
tomers at a time when Britain is strug- 
gling to boost its own sales all over the 
world. Goods from German plants are 
moving out in increasing volume now. 
German products are finding customers 
in Europe, in Latin America and other 
traditional British markets. 

Back of the fear of Germany’s reviv- 
ing industry is the fact that the indus- 
trialists and bankers who built Germany 
to the peak of its wartime strength are 
making a strong comeback. These men, 
or their lesser-known proteges, are getting 
back the management of an industrial 
machine that is, potentially, the most 
productive and efficient in the world out- 
side the U. S. 

The Ruhr, heartland of Germany’s 
heavy industry, is booming, and the Ger- 
mans, running the plants, are on the look 
for world customers. The acute shortage 
of goods inside Germany has been over- 
come. Prices are dropping. A steadily in- 
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RUN GERMANY AGAIN 


Reported from FRANKFURT 


creasing share of goods made in Germany 
is being offered to the outside world, 
often at prices British manufacturers can- 
not match. 

German steel production is running at 
a rate higher than 8,000,000 tons a year, 
almost half the total British production. 
Nearly 45,000 manufacturing plants are 
working in Western Germany, turning 
out everything from toys to steel bridges. 
Factory after factory is producing almost 
as much volume now as it did in the 
years before the war. 

Machinery and optical goods are being 
turned out at a rate that is 84 per cent 
of 1936 production. Chemical production 
is 82 per cent of the prewar rate, and 
increasing. Textile manufacturing is 85 
per cent of 1936. German pottery and 
glassworks are making more tableware 
now than they did before the war. 

All of these things are being pushed 
for sale to customers in other countries. 
Practically all of them are products that 
compete with British exports. 

German exports so far this year have 
amounted to $566,000,000, almost equal 
to the total sales of 1948. German prod- 
ucts sold abroad in June brought in 
$104,000,000. Almost half the total was 
in general merchandise and manufac- 
tured goods. Exports of machinery have 
doubled in less than a year. By 1950, the 
Germans expect to be selling $225,000,- 
000 worth of goods to France alone. 

Back of this recovery in production is 
the steadily increasing influence of the 
German industrialists. Control of the 
Ruhr now rests in the hands of a few 
hundred men, as it did during and before 
the war. Most of the Ruhr’s present 
bosses are men who reached their peak of 
power during the Hitler period. Of the 
top industrialists who emerged between 
1919 and 1933, only a few are still 
around in person, and their future roles 
are not yet clear. 

Hugo Stinnes, 52, one of Germany’s 
most powerful steel, coal and shipping 
magnates in the period between the two 
world wars, is regaining part of his in- 
dustrial stature. He has reclaimed his 
shipping and textile companies from the 
Allies. Stinnes is free to resume his busi- 
ness activities and is trying to line up 
capital to regain his prewar position as 
the Ruhr’s most energetic organizer of 
industry. 

His partner, Fritz Thyssen, is generally 
considered to be too old to make much of 
a comeback. He is 75. Thyssen, one of 


the original organizers of the giant 
Thyssen-Stinnes United Steel cartel, is 
living in Belgium, managing what re- 
mains of his widespread interests from 
there. 

The Krupp family is out of business, 
But some Krupp executives are running 
sections of the Krupp works under Allied 
trusteeship. A Krupp-trained executive, 
for example, is managing Germany's 
largest tank plant in Essen, now con- 
verted to a repair plant for locomotives. 

The steel mills and coal mines of the 
Ruhr have been separated from the war- 
time trusts by order of occupation off- 
cials, Ownership is held by the Allies 
while the plants are being reorganized 
into competitive companies. The plants, 
meanwhile, are being run by German 
trustees and directors. In many cases the 
present executives are the same men who 
operated the plants during the war. The 
old owners, meanwhile, have reclaimed 
their ventures that were not tied directly 
to the steel or coal industries, and they 
are back in business. 

The Ruhr’s business combines, such as 
the Thyssen-Stinnes United Steel cartel 
and the Mannesmann and Kloeckner 
trusts, still control big holdings in such 
fields as chemistry, machinery, metal- 
working, shipping and other industries 
that tend to compete directly with the 
British. Inside the Ruhr, the old com- 
bines operate gas and water works. They 
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FRITZ THYSSEN 
... too old for a comeback? 
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ae deeply involved in banking and com- 
merce, and even own textile plants, 
theaters and hotels. The prewar owners 
ae confident that eventually, as the 
build-up of Western Germany takes hold, 
they will be able to get back their steel 
and coal interests. 

Stee! industry is under the direction 
of Heinrich Dinkelbach, 58, who was a 
director of United Steel from 1929 
through the war. Dinkelbach, for many 
years a top executive of the Thyssen- 
Stinnes trust, is head of the Steel Trustees 
Association that runs the Ruhr steel in- 
dustry. He was appointed to that job by 
the British, who decided that his finan- 
cial aid to the Nazi party was small when 
compared with the extent of his indus- 
trial holdings in Germany. Dinkelbach is 
one of the few Ruhr industrialists who 
worked his way up from humble begin- 
nings as the son of a laborer. 

Many of the men he has appointed to 
operate steel plants are the men who ran 
them before and during the war. United 
Steel, which controlled 47 per cent of 
Germany’s prewar production, has di- 
rectors in 10 of the industry’s 25 plants. 
Directors of the Mannesmann combine 
are running three plants. Men from the 
Kloeckner trust run three other plants 
and share in the management of a fourth. 

The chairman of the board of United 
Steel operates two Ruhr steel plants and 
has extensive interests in coal and other 
industries. He is Herman Wenzel, a war- 
time executive who was director of 21 
firms, and chairman or deputy chairman 
of eight of them, during the Hitler days. 

A former Mannesmann executive, Karl 
Bungeroth, is running two steel plants at 
Diisseldorf and Duisberg. Gerhard Bruns, 
a former steel-plant manager and a direc- 
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INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL IN THE RUHR 
... factory after factory approaches prewar production 


tor of 15 other firms, is the commercial 
director of the Ruhr’s second largest steel 
plant. During the war he directed arms 
production in most of Eastern Germany. 

Coal production, although officially 
separated from the steel industry, is 
being handled by German industrialists 
who are equally at home in coal, steel 
and a host of other industries that dom- 
inated much of industrial Europe before 
the war. 

Head of the coal industry, for example, 
is Hans Joachim Von Loebell, who has 
charge of coal distribution for all of 
Western Germany. He was hired in 1934 
by Hjalmar Schacht, then Hitler’s finan- 
cial wizard, to boss the Nazi take-over of 
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HEINRICH KOST 
... Allied protege 


the Saar coal mines. He now holds direc- 
torships in a number of important coal, 
shipping and synthetic-oil industries. 

Working with him is Heinrich Kost, a 
general director of one of Germany’s 
biggest coal companies and also con- 
nected with chemical, gas and oil firms. 
Kost was appointed by the Allies to head 
the German Coal Mine Management 
board. Helping him are Herman Reusch, 
chief representative of one of the biggest 
old-line steel cartels, and Wilhelm Roe- 
len, for years a Thyssen executive. Roe- 
len is now director of one of the Thyssen 
sequestered steel plants. 

In finance, men who were powers of 
German banking and investment opera- 
tions before and during the war are back 
in positions of influence. Herman J. Abs, 
a Berlin banker who was highly regarded 
by Hjalmar Schacht during the Nazi rise, 
often is called “the most powerful man 
in Germany” now. 

As head of the Deutsche Bank, Abs 
was Germany's biggest financier under 
Hitler. Before the war, he held as many 
as 75 corporation directorships and was 
a financial backer of the giant Mannes- 
mann steel combine. Now he is the head 
of a German corporation set up to finance 
the growth of industry. In his new job 
he dominates industrial investment in 
reviving Germany. 

German recovery, under U.S. 
guidance, is to be in the hands of such 
men. Top power is being taken over di- 
rectly and indirectly by the same men 
who held it during the war. These men 
with the know-how will be on hand as 
Germans go back into the markets of the 
world to try to regain a big share of the 
business done by German industrialists 
in the years between the wars. 
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JAPAN: GRATITUDE TO GRUMBLING 


Conquered Japan is develop- 
ing into a U.S. problem child. 
Growing tendency is to blame 
Americans for all troubles. 

Workers and farmers are 
grumbling at high prices, high 
taxes. Small businessmen in 
Japan are squeezed by high 
costs, tight credit. 

Outlook is that U.S. occupa- 
tion will go on and on. Bill to 
U.S. taxpayers may top $1,400,- 
000,000 in next four years. 


Japanese attitude toward Americans 
is changing. Gratitude for a lenient 
peace and postwar aid is dying out. 
Instead, the Japanese now are inclined 
to blame the U.S. for their economic 
troubles and for the unpopular policies 
of their Government. The honeymoon 
of U.S. occupation is over. 

Now, four years after V-J Day, Japan 
again is becoming a serious problem for 
Americans, Japanese workers, fearing 
unemployment, are going Communist. 
Farmers are squeezed by higher taxes 
and lower prices. Small businessmen are 
short of credit. Big businessmen are op- 
posing U.S. policies, And the politicians 
are blaming it all on the Americans. 

The fact is that Japan is waking up, 
stirring again. A regional editor of U.S. 
News & World Report, back in Tokyo 
after a year’s travel, finds the Japanese 
less inclined to obey a kindly conqueror, 
more inclined to make trouble. In Japan 
this attitude is evident in the daily re- 
actions of a whole people. 

Rebirth of a nation after defeat is 
becoming evident. Postwar enthusiasm 
for things American is vanishing rapidly. 
Off their jobs, the Japanese are turning 
more and more to things Japanese, 

Best sellers, once mainly Japanese 
translations of American books, now are 
largely Japanese works. One is a dramatic 
description of the hanging of General 
Hideki Tojo, wartime Premier, written by 
the Buddhist priest who administered the 
last rites. Another is “The Bells of Naga- 
saki,” a description of the horrors of the 
atom bomb written by a Japanese. On 
the orders of U.S. occupation authorities 
this book contains a supplement prepared 
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by the U.S, Army, entitled “Japanese 
Atrocities in the Philippines.” 

Baseball, as before the war, remains 
Japan’s top sport. On a weekday when 
the Osaka Tigers played the Tokyo Giants 
there was standing room only in the 
40,000-seat stadium, Through these sum- 
mer days the streets and parks of Tokyo 
are filled with amateur teams of young 
and old playing ball. But the children, 
unlike American children, seldom play 
ball unless they can wear full baseball 
uniforms, The uniforms appear to mean 
as much to them as the game itself. 

The movies in Japan are almost all 
American imports. The Japanese prefer 
cowboy pictures or films with a musical 
theme, Recently, during the showing of 
a documentary on the Pacific war, made 
by Americans, the Japanese audience was 
silent until they saw a shot of a Japanese 
suicide plane crashing into an American 
warship, Then Japanese students leaped 
to their feet shouting “Banzai!” 

Street scenes in Tokyo are changing. 
Huge crowds once thronged the entrance 
of the Supreme Commander’s headquar- 
ters to watch the ceremony of General 
Douglas MacArthur’s arrival and depar- 
ture. Now the number of spectators is 
down to a bare dozen. On Tokyo’s street 
corners today Japanese jokers say that the 
shoulder patches, “GHQ,” worn by some 
U.S. officers means “Go Home Quick.” 

Criticism of the U.S. and its policies 
is heard everywhere. As the Japanese 
see it, the “democratization” of Japan has 
halted, checked by General MacArthur 
and by Washington. For the first years 
of occupation, the political structure of 
Japan was overhauled. The country got 
a democratic constitution written in Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s headquarters. Liberal 
political parties were encouraged. Trade 
unions were established and now have 
6,000,000 members. Big estates were di- 
vided; poor farmers got farms. Now, to 
all appearances, the trend is turning. 

Economic recovery, not democratic 
reform, at this time is the primary con- 
cern of U.S. officials in Japan. The in- 
dustrial and financial combines of prewar 
and wartime Japan, once earmarked for 
partition, are to remain intact. By order 
of the occupation authorities all workers 
employed by the Government were for- 
bidden to strike and 2,000,000 Govern- 
ment employes lost the right of collective 
bargaining given them through laws orig- 
inally written by Americans, In addition, 
the Japanese Government is slashing 


some 200,000 workers off its pay rolls and 
industries are firing thousands more. Both 
Government and private employers are 
blaming Americans for their action, point- 
ing to U.S. orders to cut costs to tax- 
payers and to industry. 

Grumbling, as a result, is increasing. 
Most of it is directed at the U.S. 

The worker, though better off eco- 
nomically than at any time since V-] Day, 
still is caught in a squeeze between wages 
and prices, 

Cost of living, for Taro Suzuki, Japan’s 
John Q. Citizen, leaves little room for 
luxury, Suzuki and other workers eam 
about $22 a month in Japanese yen. 
About 64 per cent of that goes for food 
for Suzuki, his wife and two children. 
Meals consist mainly of rice, vegetables 
and a little fish—-no meat. Suzuki stil] 
works in a patched Army uniform issued 
to him during the war because he can 
spend only $3 a month on clothing for 
the family. That’s not even enough to buy 
a cheap cotton-print dress for a child. 

Unemployment is Suzuki’s main worry, 
In Japan, when a man gets a job, he tra- 
ditionally becomes part of a “family” in 
which he expects to remain all his life. 
Employers are paternalistic; workers sel- 
dom are fired. Now that both Govern 
ment and industry -are slashing pay rolls 
blaming the U.S. authorities, more and 
more Japanese workers are following the 
Communists, the only group that openly 
opposes the U.S. Strikes and labor trov- 
ble are a real threat in Japan. 

The farmer is grumbling, too, in large 
part because U. S. aid broke the Japanese 
black market in foodstuffs, which had 
given him big profits. His taxes are grow- 
ing; his income is shrinking, And the 
U.S. plan for “democratizing” Japan ha 
had little real effect in rural areas. 

In Hamma Morioso, for example, 4 
little village tucked away in a remote in 
let 35 miles from Yokohama, the farm 
ers see few Americans, Just after the wat 
when some of the large estates were par- 
celed out to poor villagers, Hamma Mori 
oso was interested in the novelty of 
“de-mo-krasie.” But tradition still rules su- 
preme. Marriages are arranged by par- 
ents and the local schoolmaster, Farmers 
tend to blame the U. S. for permitting the 
Government to take so much rice that 
they complain they haven’t enough to 
feed themselves until the next harvest. 

Small businessmen, operating inde- 
pendent industrial or trading firms, are 
complaining bitterly that U.S. policies 
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THE JAPANESE FAMILY HAS BUDGET TROUBLES 








are bankrupting them. The big financial 
combine of five banks controlling more 
than 800 branches throughout Japan still 
is inclined to give credits to big business 
with American connections rather than to 
small business. For small traders and 
manufacturers the problem is how to get 
their goods to market at prices to match 
the larger enterprises supported by cred- 
its from the banks. 

Big businessmen are not satisfied, 
either, They are satisfied with the con- 
servative Government of Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida, but they want the U.S, to give 
them more freedom to do business as they 
like. They want their own trading offices 
abroad; they want to build their own 
ships to carry Japanese goods abroad; 
they want the U.S. to continue subsidiz- 
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‘DEMOCRATIZATION’—POLITICAL POSTERS 
. .. but the postwar enthusiasm for things American is vanishing 


ing Japan’s economy at the rate of about 
$500,000,000 a year, but they do not like 
U.S. controls on Japanese trade. 
Japanese, most of them, aren’t as will- 
ing to obey U.S. orders as they once 
were, Until recently, almost any minor 
officer of the U.S. occupation forces 
could expect his orders to be carried out. 
Now, more and more, General Mac- 
Arthur himself is having to issue the 
orders to overcome the growing resist- 
ance to U.S. policies, Some Government 
officials, though they would not admit it 
publicly, are not anxious to see the oc- 
cupation end, They find it convenient to 
blame the U.S. for unpopular policies. 
The new Japan, as things are going 
ncw, will be a political problem and a 
financial burden for Americans for years 








FOOD TAKES 64 PER CENT OF INCOME 
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BASEBALL—STILL JAPAN’S TOP SPORT 


to come, Cost of U. S. aid in the next four 
years may exceed $1,400,000,000, 

U.S. aim is to make Japan the indus- 
trial core of what is left of the non-Com- 
munist Far East. Democracy is taking a 
back seat for recovery. Industrial output, 
up to 70 per cent of prewar levels, will 
go higher. Sooner or later the U.S. will 
permit Japan to develop its trade with 
Communist China and Manchuria, which 
once took 50 per cent of Japan’s exports. 

Japanese aim is to become a free 
country again. Most Japanese want to get 
rid of the conquerors, They know they 
cannot get along without U.S. aid, But 
many now are opposing, even defying, 
U.S. controls, stirring up trouble. And 
trouble in Japan can mean a greater 
burden for U.S. taxpayers. 
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Textiles Showing Way to Recovery 


Reported from BOSTON, PROVIDENCE and NEW YORK 


Worst may be over for textile 
makers. Industry, first down in 
the slump, is perking up a bit 
and 1950 looks fairly good. 

Orders from garment factories 
are reviving. Some _ finished 
goods are selling faster than they 
are being produced. Inventories 
are being cut to the bone. 

Textiles, at full recovery, are 
not to reach postwar peak. Some 
New England mills, especially, 
face permanent shutdown. 


The textile industry, which defla- 
tion hit first and hardest, is showing 
some signs of a comeback. Demand 
for soft woolen fabrics, for worsteds 
and for some rayon goods is perking 
up. That makes prices firmer. Occa- 
sional shortages of particular kinds 
of goods also have led to flurries of 
increased production and employ- 
ment in some mills. 

These developments, among others, 
give grounds for expecting a further mod- 
erate upturn in textile production this au- 
tumn and a more decisive upturn in 1950. 
The idea is spreading in the industry that 
textiles may cushion the slump that has 
started in the nation’s heavy industries, 
and help to blaze the trail out of recession. 
The textile industry hopes to become a 
leader in recovery just as it was, regret- 
fully, a leader in the setback. 

This does not mean, however, that 
troubles of the industry are ending, An 
on-the-ground investigation by an editor 
of U.S. News & World Report in mills 
and in industries dependent upon them 
discloses lingering problems. There are 
some tail-end inventories still to be worked 
off in woolens, worsteds and rayons, as 
well as in cotton goods, Prices, on the 
whole, are expected to drift downward, 
despite drastic readjustments and some 
strengthening in recent weeks, 

Continued price uncertainty encour- 
ages many buyers to hold down on or- 
ders and to buy on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
The upshot, mill executives say, is that it 
will take months to restore production 
and employment to points above those of 
prewar years, None expects the industry’s 
activity to return to boom levels, 
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A pickup, nevertheless, is apparent 
in several directions, At least a temporary 
recovery has taken place in the worsted 
center of the Lawrence-Lowell-Andover 
area in Massachusetts and in Woonsocket 
and Providence, R.I. Cotton mills of 
North Carolina are calling people back 
to work. Hundreds of weavers, loom fix- 
ers, winders, spinners and twisters have 
gone back to jobs. Pay rolls are up mod- 
erately in these areas. Unemployment- 
insurance payments are down. 

Some New England rayon mills, too, 
are busier than they had been recently. 
Manufacturers report a marked increase 
in orders for rayon goods used in wom- 
en’s dresses and in decorative housefur- 


Black Star 
WOMEN’S CLOTHING 
... the brightest spot 





nishings. Millmen report that some 
garment manufacturers feel they have 
overdone their inventory slashing and are 
beginning to restock rayon goods, Orders 
have been received for delivery two 
months hence, with no request for pro- 
tection against a possible price drop. 

Price cuts, at retail, also have stim- 
ulated consumer buying. Textile manu- 
facturers say that goods are being sold 
faster than they are being produced. All 
this tends to convince mill executives 
that the industry is getting close to bot- 
tom, if it has not already touched ‘bot- 
tom. One Boston manager of a cotton 
and rayon chain observed: “If this isn’t 
bottom, I hope never to see it.” 


In wool goods, some of the most 
competent authorities look for the pres- 
ent pickup in activity to grow into a gen- 
uine upturn this autumn, The brightest 
spot is women’s clothing. That continues 
to sell in big volume. The result is that 
many clothing factories and. retailers, 
having pared orders to the bone, find 
their stocks for fall are much too small. 

Low retail inventories account for the 
recent flurry of orders that are keeping 
some mills busy, This flurry proved suf- 
ficient to cause some slight price ad- 
vances in fabrics most wanted in wom- 
en’s suits, coats and wool dresses. The 
burst of activity is not expected to con- 
tinue for more than a few weeks, but it is 
interpreted as evidence of new interest 
in fabrics. Buyers are showing more inter- 
est in fabrics to be made this autumn for 
spring delivery. 

The tug of war over prices still bothers 
textile mills. Sales agents find it difficult 
to reach price agreements with clothing 
manufacturers, Manufacturers, in turn, 
are under pressure from retailers for still 
further price reductions, These price 
problems are particularly troublesome in 
men’s clothing, where inability to agree 
on price has stalled activity all along the 
line, from worsted mills to retail stores. 

Another hazard to textile mills is re- 
tailers’ doubts about the future of con- 
sumer buying. This makes retailers ex- 
tremely cautious. One Boston store that 
sold 3,600 snow suits last year is limit- 
ing this year’s order to 1,200. Buying on 
such a small scale cannot continue much 
longer if retai] sales go along at current 
levels. It has been the business buyers, 
much more than the consumers, who have 
been holding back, keeping fabric pro- 
ducers on a very slim diet of orders. 
Many producers now are convinced that 
business buying must pick up markedly 
in a few months, 

Rayon goods appear to be in a posi- 
tion to share in the upturn expected this 
autumn, and producers are rather opti- 
mistic about further recovery after that. 
Orders for basic rayon yarn and _ fiber 
have picked up sharply. Now manufac- 
turers of rayon fabrics report a moder- 
ate increase in demand, centering in the 
most popular lines, such as crepes, satins 
and taffetas, 

Buyers, even now, sometimes have 
trouble getting the particular kind of ray- 
on fabric they want. One New York dress 
manufacturer in need of 250,000 yards 
for his autumn line was able to round up 
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only 25,000 yards. Manufacturers expect 
more of this trouble in the next few 
months as efforts are made to line up 
goods for the spring season. 

Comeback in cotton apparently is 
to occur later than in other textiles. New 
England cotton mills report very little 
increase in demand, but some cotton- 
goods producers expect a pickup in 1950. 
In North Carolina, however, a sharp re- 
covery in cotton-mill employment is re- 
ported, That leads some New England 
producers to expect an earlier revival in 
that area. 

Meanwhile, there is strong consumer 
buying of cotton goods, stimulated by 
low-priced special sales, The trade hears 
that these sales are eating deeply into 
stocks of men’s shirts, women’s dresses 
and infants’ wear, But there is little re- 
placement, Stores are buying from hand 
to mouth and mills are keeping produc- 
tion down to the level of current orders. 
Result is that output is at depression 
levels in New England mills—a full third 
below the average for prewar years, 

The upshot is that, if business orders 
increase noticeably, shortages of cotton 
goods easily could develop. 

Cotton men believe further that the 
long downsweep in prices, lasting for 18 
months, has helped to lay a foundation 
for recovery. Print cloth, for example, has 
tumbled from a peak of 38 cents a yard 
to 18 cents, Broadcloth for men’s. shorts 
has gone from 46 cents a yard to 29 cents. 

Recovery in textiles, however, is 
not expected to return to the production 
heights reached in war and early postwar 
years, Opinion all through the industry is 
that production, even with prosperous 
times, will not be more than 10 to 20 per 
cent above the prewar period, 

In wool, for example, mills consumed 
little more than 500,000,000 pounds a 
year before the war. In several war years, 
consumption jumped to 1,000,000,000 
pounds, Now few woolen or worsted- 
mill operators expect operations to be 
more than at a 600,000,000-pound level. 
In cotton, the situation does not appear 
to be greatly different. 

Both wool and cotton also face increas- 
ing competition from rayon. Rayon is cap- 
turing an increasing share of the market 
for men’s summer suits and now threat- 
ens to enter into heavier cloth, through 
blending with wool. 

This trend is taken to mean that many 
century-old and high-cost New England 
mills, and some in the South as well, face 
a permanent shutdown, That, in turn, 
calls for some fundamental adjustments. 
Textile employment in New England ac- 
counts for 20 per cent of total manufac- 
turing employment and now is down from 
309,000 to 228,000. Many of the 80,000 
workers who have been dropped may 
not find re-employment in the industry. 
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REAL INCOME-OF MILITARY MEN 


Side Benefits Make the Services Attractive 


Military pay does not stop 
with pay checks, now going 
higher. Other benefits add to the 
value of an armed forces career. 

Base pay for a major general 
goes to $11,115 under new pay 
bill. But, all things considered, he 
winds up with a job worth $17,- 
000 a year. A major, $8,518; a 
master sergeant, $5,334. 

Pensions, living allowances, 
tax exemptions help out. 


Pay for the armed forces of this 
country now amounts to $3,980,000,000 
a year. It is about to be increased by 
$304,000,000 a year, barring a last- 
minute hitch in Congress. 

Raise in pay for men in military service 
is designed to bring their incomes, plus 
allowances and pension benefits, into line 
with pay for comparable jobs in industry 
and civilian branches of Government. 
There is some confusion over the scale 
of income for different military positions 
at present and under the proposed plan. 
Confusion is related to the fact that in- 
come of men in service is made up of sev- 
eral elements. 

A general, for example, gets much 
more than his base pay. Along with his 
job often go many perquisites, including 
car with chauffeur, or plane with pilot, 
many servants, all kinds of personal serv- 
ice that would cost much in private life. 
His direct income is to be much larger 
than it has been, under the new pay plan. 

Base pay is to go up to $l1l,ll5 a 
a year for a major general, It has been 
$8,800 a year. 

Allowances will add to his pay. Rent 
and food allowances will rise to $2,304 
a year, Since those allowances are tax 
free, there will be a tax saving of $530 
a year, Total value of these allowances 
will be $2,834 instead of $2,311 as at 
present. Value of allowance for a four- 
star general is $5,001 now, will be $5,898 
a year. 

Pensions will be higher. A general 
pays nothing toward a retirement fund, 
so any increase in retirement pay will 
bring another addition to his real in- 
come, The U.S. Bureau of the Budget 
figures that pensions and other “deferred 
benefits” available to a major general 
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... pay plus perquisites 


will cost the U.S. Government $2,823 
a year at the new rates. Present value 
is $2,640 a year. The new schedule 
offers a man retiring as a major general 
after 30 years’ military service a pension 
of about $8,600 a year. The average 
executive in private life would find it 
highly difficult to save enough for retire- 
ment income of that size. 

Total compensation for a major gen- 
eral is to have a value of about $17,000 
a year if plans go as written. With flight 
pay, the total can reach nearly $19,000, 
compared with a top of around $16,000 
possible now, 

A major, for another example, will 
collect about 14 per cent more income 
at the new rates. 

A major with 13 years’ service is a 
typical case, He will get a new base pay 
of $4,617 a year. Longevity pay will be 





MASTER SERGEANT’S CHEVRONS 
. .. career plus cash 


$513; rent allowance, $1,260; food al- 
lowance, $504; tax saving, $290. It adds 
up to $8,518, including the value of high- 
er pension benefits. At the old rates he 
got $7,475. 

The major’s opposite number in indus- 
try gets $6,852 a year, according to the 
Advisory Commission on Service Pay. A 
comparable federal civil servant will get 
$6,400 a year if a pending raise of about 
$125 a year is passed, The major’s in- 
come advantage is increased by free 
medical care, the privilege of buying at 
cut-rate prices in post exchanges, low- 
cost insurance, and so on, 

A master sergeant is to share in 
the higher pay, too. With the raise. his 
base pay will be $2,381; longevity pav, 
$530; food and rent allowances, $1,188; 
tax saving, $180; value of retirement 
benefits, $815. He will continue to get 
about $240 worth of food, clothing and 
shelter on a general-issue basis. Total 
compensation will jump to $5,334 a vear, 
where it was $4,407, assuming the ser- 
geant has 15 years’ service. After 20 years’ 
service, he can retire on about $159 a 
month, at the new rates. 

The average man in industry gets 
$4,752 a year for work involving the 
same general responsibilities as those of 
a master sergeant, according to the Ad- 
visory Commission on Service Pay. 

Privates first class get only $30 a 
year more in base pay under the new 
plan. No raise is proposed for recruits 
just beginning service. At present, pri- 
vates get $2,526 a year and recruits, 
$2,448. That assumes a value of $1,296 a 
year for food, clothing and shelter fur- 
nished by the Government. 

Military pay in these lowest grades is 
slightly below the return from compa- 
rable work in civilian life, as long as no 
allowance is made for indirect benefits 
open to the soldier. 

Main objective of the new pay scale 
is to make military careers more attrac- 
tive, especially for middle-bracket of- 
ficers. The armed forces say they can- 
not attract and keep career officers, of 
the caliber desired, at present pay rates. 
In their view, higher salaries are needed 
to offset some disadvantages that military 
life can hold. 

The new pay system also is wanted to 
modernize the pay structure, in the belief 
that injustices have crept into it since its 
last overhauling, 40 years ago, Congress 
apparently is convinced of the need for 
pay revision, despite its added costs. 
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Why gasoline costs you less today than it did in'39 





Stote and 


Approx. 
Gasoline Federal Aver. hrs.to earn 
per tox per hourly 10gallons 
gollont gallon® wage” plus tox 


1922 245¢ wt .52 5 
1939 135¢ 6;¢ .63 3 
1949 205¢ 6¢ $1.37 2 


tAverage 50 U. S. cities. Includes all taxes except 
Federal and State highway taxes. 


*Average for 48 States. 


°U. S. Bureau of Labor statistics for factory workers. 











1, The price of gasoline today is higher 
than it was in 1939. But it actually costs 
you less. In 1939, for example, 10 gallons 
of ‘‘regular’’ gasoline cost the average 
U.S. factory worker 3 hours’ pay. Today, 
10gallonsof considerably better “regular” 
gasoline costs him less than 2 hours’ pay. 











4. Are the industry’s raw-material, tax 
and other ‘‘cost-of-doing-business’’ ex- 
penses lower? Quite the contrary. Are 
the owners taking less profit? No, divi- 
dend payments have been running higher, 
although they average only about 314% 
of gross sales and represent a return of 
415% on invested capital. What is the an- 
swer then? Simply this: greater efficiency 
and lower costs through more and better 
‘‘tools’’ —refineries, terminals, pipe lines, 


drilling rigs, etc. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 





2. In 1939 one bushel of wheat would buy 
the average U.S. farmer 34 gallons of 
gasoline. Today, one bushel will buy him 
7.9 gallons. And what is true of the fac- 
tory worker and the farmer is true to a 
large extent of most other gainfully em- 
ployed people in this country. 


3. In other words, the price of gasoline 
has gone up less than wage rates and less 
than the price of most other commodities. 
Consequently, it actually costs you less 
in ‘‘real’’ dollars than it cost you in ’39. 
What’sthe reason for this? Are the indus- 
try’s labor costs down? No. Oil workers 
are among the highest paid wage earners 
in the country. 





5. Since 1939 the industry has not only 
plowed back every cent of profits after 
dividends into enlarged and improved fa- 
cilities but has borrowed additional money 
as well—all in order to meet the increased 
demand for petroleum products and to im- 
prove efficiency. In the last 10 years Union 
Oil — in addition to $178,000,000 used for 
replacement — has spent $80,000,000 on 
“plant” improvement and expansion. 


6. 64% of this came out of profits that 
were left over during those years after 
dividends. The rest was borrowed. So oil 
company profits have a very real bearing 
on keeping down the cost of gasoline to 
you. For most profits go right back in- 
to improved facilities that mean greater 
efficiency and lower costs. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is 
dedicated to a discussion of how and why American business 
functions. We hope you’ll feel free to send in any suggestions 
or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 
Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 14, California. 
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“BETTER TELEVISION FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


Farnsworth in the production of TV Home Receivers 
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The famous Microwave Tower at Nutley, New Jersey —symbol of 
world-wide I T & T research ...as seen through the distinctive ellip- 
tical screen, an exclusive feature of Capehart television receivers. 


Blasting three decades of enterprise, in every 
quarter of the world, I T & T has taken a lead- 
ing part in the development of telecommuni- 
cations and electronics. 

Now you can look forward, in your own 
home, to a new application of I T & T enter- 
prise .. . in the form of the finest and most 
beautiful equipment for television, phono- 


graph and radio entertainment and education. 

The new Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, 
as an associate of I T & T, will draw on the 
technical resources of global I T & T research, 
manufacturing and operating. And there’s but 
one objective—the production of the best com- 
plete system of home entertainment at the 
most equitable cost. 


an. 


WORLD UNDERSTANDING THKOUGH WORLD COMMUNICATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


New York, N. Y. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS....WARSAW....LONDON....FRANKFURT.... 





>> Atlantic Pact, ratified by U.S., starts out with these uncertainties: 
U.S. arms program, providing about $1,000,000,000 worth of arms and raw 
material for Western Europe, is still in the future, far from a sure thing. 





Military spending in Europe is more likely to go down rather than up during 





the next year or two. Britain, in crisis, with taxpayers pressing for relief, 
looks for cuts in military budget. France is spending heavily on arms in Indo- _ 
China, can be expected to cut her arms spending in Europe. Netherlands, at heavy 
expense in Indonesia, is in no shape to expand her military budget. All told, 
Western Europe's arms budget, now $5,500,000,000, is due to shrink for a while. 
Export drives also call for lower production costs in Western Europe, for 
whatever reduction in taxes and governmental expenditures that can be had. 








Marshall Plan cut adds to budgetary strains, leaves less for arms. 
What will be hit hardest, if U.S. arms aid fails to come through, is plan 
for increased output of arms by Europeans themselves. Without U.S. aid, special 








tools and raw materials needed for this production won't be available. 
Probability, thus, is that the new machinery of the Atlantic Pact will be 

Slow getting into gear, slow in adding visibly to Western Europe's defense. 
Pact will be in effect on paper, but its teeth won't be very visible. 





>> Stalin's answer to the Marshall Plan--a Molotov Plan for Eastern Europe--is 
beginning to produce some results after a slow start. This much is known: 
Ruble area, roughly similar to a dollar or sterling area, is shaping up. 
Four-way trade is in effect, involving Russia, Finland, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland in exchanges of coal, foodstuffs, prefabricated wooden houses. 
Help for Soviet Germany is being provided by Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Control of Rumanian industry, through joint Soviet-Rumanian companies, now 
covers all key industries, gives Moscow complete power over Rumanian economy. 
Trade with Tito has now virtually ended for all in Soviet bloc. 

















>> Way the new ruble area is operating, apparently, is this: 

Ruble pool has been established in Moscow. Trade earnings of satellites, 
in deals approved by Moscow, flow into this pool. Moscow keeps the books, sets 
down the credits and debits, says what trade balance is for each, in rubles. 

Prices used in trade are supposed to be world prices of commodities traded. 

Catch is that Moscow determines exchange value of the ruble in all cases, so 
it doesn't matter much what the price of a given commodity happens to be. 


>> Another wartime secret, buried for six years, now is out in the open. 
Secret revealed is that the late President Roosevelt, in Winston Church- 
(over) 
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ill's view, high-pressured him into going along with the policy of unconditional 
surrender. It all happened at the Casablanca Conference, back in 1943. 

Yalta secrets, it thus turns out, weren't the only ones. They didn't stay 
secret quite so long, kept bobbing up rather rapidly. They involved Roosevelt- 
Stalin understandings on China, Japanese war, Russia's vote in United Nations. 

Casablanca secret, a little slower in coming out, bears on the current trou- 
bles of the United States and Britain in running Western Germany. 

Ernest Bevin, as Britain's foreign minister, traces these troubles back to 
Casablanca. Policy of unconditional surrender, as he sees it, left Germany a 
shambles, left Allies nothing to work with, accounts for what's wrong now. 

Churchill now reveals that, if he'd had his way, he wouldn't have bound 
Britain to a policy of unconditional surrender. Roosevelt, Churchill says, 
announced the policy without giving Churchill or his Cabinet time to discuss it. 

One result of this Churchill-Bevin exchange in the House of Commons is to 
emphasize U.S.-British differences over Germany, bring them into the open too. 











>> What is apparently in the back of Bevin's mind is this: 

U.S. control of Germany is increasing. British control is on the decline. 

Shift of U.S. bosses, from General Lucius D. Clay to High Commissioner John 
J. McCloy is apparently to mean even less power over Germany for Britain. Some 
in London thought General Clay's retirement would change everything. 

Mr. McCloy's role was agreed to in Washington before he took the job. Signs 
are that he wrote his own ticket, complete to the last detail. 

U.S. role, under Mr. McCloy, is to let new German Government exercise con- 
siderable power, but to keep final power of the purse in U.S. hands. Big purse is 
Marshall Plan allocation to Germany. U.S. will administer this. 

Britain, though disagreeing with U.S. on dismantling of German industry, on 
nationalization issue among others, has to accept role of junior partner to U.S. 











>> McCloy policies in Germany are likely to follow this route: 
More trade with East is to be expected, if Mr. McCloy has his way. Idea 
seems to be that Eastern Europe could take 20 per cent of West Germany's exports. 
Socialization of Ruhr coal and steel is to be firmly opposed. 
Other socialist ideas, like worker councils in industry, won't be favored. 
Trust busting is likely to receive relatively little attention. 
Responsibility for economic affairs is to be shifted to new German Govern- 
ment as rapidly as possible, but with U.S. holding onto the purse-strings. 

















>> In just a few of the world's other trouble spots..... 
U.S. loan to Spain is far from a dead issue in Spain. Madrid's idea now is 
to prove Spain a good risk by using cotton loan, a private one, as a model. 
Fighting in Greece, at present rate, will still be going on next winter and 
summer. Tito, though, is making good on his promise to close Yugoslav border to 
Greek rebels. Reason Tito does this.is not love of U.S. but fear of Soviet en- 
circlement via Bulgaria, Greece, Albania. Tito has outmaneuvered Moscow. 
Renewed fighting in China means that Communists figure they can push on to 
Canton now. U.S. military observers are inclined to agree. Some of National- 
ists' best-equipped troops, meanwhile, are in Formosa, 100 miles offshore. 
Americans in Shanghai are losing enthusiasm for doing business with China's 
Communists. After being pushed around, the Americans are ready to leave now. 
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Life Around the World 


‘Superstitions must go,’ say officials, but 
Japanese like lucky days and omens 





TOKYO 

N JAPAN, THE QUALITY of a housewife’s 
l cooking is judged by the number of 
houseflies it attracts. If she is a particu- 
larly successful homemaker, she will be 
blessed by mice and rats scampering 
about the place. To her envious neigh- 
bors, this is a sign of good luck, indeed. 

American occupation officials, after 
years of trying, seem to be fighting a 
losing battle against Japan’s entrenched 
superstitions, Some of the experts are 
convinced the centuries-old belief in 
omens is a handicap to getting demo- 
cratic ideas planted in Japan. But a Gov- 
ernment campaign to wipe out the old 
myths has produced little but opposition, 
so far, 

This is a rough idea of what the anti- 
superstition crusade is up against: 

A recent survey showed that 53 per 
cent of the families in fishing and farm- 
ing villages regulate their lives by the 
moon, They pay close heed to “lucky” 
and “unlucky” days. 

Many fishermen refuse to weigh anchor 
on the seventh day of the lunar calendar 
or to dock on the fifth day. They consider 
the twenty-fifth day a bad one for sailing. 
Farmers refuse to plant wheat on the 
“day of the rat” or the “day of the dog.” 

According to a poll conducted by the 
Education Ministry, one Japanese out of 
every four believes that the badger and 
the fox have the power to hypnotize, Of 
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the families surveyed, 11 per cent believe 
that women born in the “year of the 
horse” are unfit for marriage. The last 
“vear of the horse” was 1906. About 20 
years later Japan witnessed a wave of 
suicides of young women jilted by suitors 
who discovered that their prospective 
brides were born in 1906. 

Government attempts to wipe out such 
superstitions encounter serious opposi- 
tion from some Buddhist and Shinto 
priests. They claim that the campaign in- 
fringes on freedom of religion. 

The criticism became so sharp that the 
Government had to retreat and modify 
its campaign. The objective now, in the 
words of an official statement, “is not 
primarily to break down or eradicate 
superstitions, but to lay the groundwork 
for a healthy manner of national life.” 

While that groundwork is being laid, 
a lot of Japanese families .will continue 
to combat children’s diseases by writing 
“the children are not at home” on their 
gateposts. That’s supposed to fool the 
evil spirits. y 8. 


Britons skimp to send 
children to school 


LONDON 

WO FIGURES, uppermost in the minds 
Tor many parents these days, are the 
British equivalents of $10,000 and $12,- 
000. Those are the price tags on the best 
education a girl or a boy can get. 

Actually, fewer families than ever are 
able to afford such an outlay, But the 
middle class resists sending its children 
to state schools. At least some part of the 
education offered by fee-paying schools 
remains pretty much a, necessity. 

When the rising cost of education has 
to be met out of diminishing incomes, 
the necessary sacrifices are often painful, 
even though the total cost may sound 
rather low to American families who send 
their children to private schools. Fre- 
quently, British families get the money 
together only by selling real estate or 
jewelry or antique furniture. 

Whatever the means of financing, par- 
ents, intent on steering children from 
private kindergarten through university, 





find total-cost figures rather alarming 
nowadays, For example, before World 
War II a boy could be sent to the most 
exclusive of boarding schools, such as 
Eton or Harrow, en route to Oxford or 
Cambridge, for the equivalent of $800 
a year. Now it costs more than $1,200. 

The best available education for a 
boy costs $12,000, about $2,000 above 
what a girl may require, But costs for 
girls are tending to rise faster. There are 
fewer endowed schools for girls, and 
there exists less chance of a girl winning 
an entrance scholarship. 

A businessman, keeping careful ac- 
count of expenses of educating a daugh- 
ter, cites these figures: 

At kindergarten, mornings only, charges 
run $120 a year. A private day school 
for, say, four years, will cost about $250 
a year, 

A girls’ boarding school in Britain may 
offer courses spread over six years, There, 
fees, tuition and board, laundry, books, 
stationery and art materials alone run 
$800 annually, plus laboratory fees of 
$30. Incidentals such as sports, cosmetics, 
church collections add another $35. 
Piano and dancing lessons, if both are 
taken, cost $75. 

For a girl to add three years at a uni- 
versity means a continuing outlay in the 
neighborhood of $1,100 a year. For boys, 
the cost is considerably higher. 

Such sums for providing a_private- 
school education undoubtedly sound rea- 
sonable enough to American parents who 
are sending their own children to private 
schools, But, judged by traditional costs, 
expenses now are abnormally high, high- 
er than many families can afford. c. H. kK. 
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HOW U.S. WILL GET MORE HOUSING 
AN INTERVIEW WITH RAYMOND M. FOLEY 


Administrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Public housing is about to be 
revived. Cities soon will have access to federal 
rent subsidies for construction of low-rent hous- 
ing projects. The Government also has plans to 
provide more liberal credit to finance private home 
building. 


.Housing Act is to operate. The interview follows. 


Raymond M. Foley, Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, who will supervise 
the enlarged program, came to our conference 
rooms last week for an interview with the editors of 
U.S. News & World Report, on how the new 











Q What do you think all your new housing legisla- 
tion is going to do to the building boom, Mr. Foley? 

A I see no reason to anticipate any slump in the 
construction of housing. In fact, it would seem to me 
that we have good reason to expect—with the legisla- 
tion we have already, the legislation still pending, the 
attitude of industry, the pressure of housing needs 
and the availability of funds—that we should be able 
to reach and maintain something approximating or 
exceeding the highest levels of construction that we 
have had in the past. 

Q What was the high spot in building in the past? 

A Our peak year was 1925, when 937,000 nonfarm 
housing units were started. If farm housing is added, 
that would probably be a little over a million néw 
units. 

Q Do you think we can beat that record eventually? 

A Yes, I do. It has been estimated that we would 
have to produce a million and a half additional dwell- 
ing units a year, most of them through new construc- 
tion, to meet our projected need 10 years from now. 

Q Do you think we can reach that figure? 

A I hope we can. I wouldn’t predict we are going 
to, but I believe it is possible. 

Q We got close to the 1925 record last year, didn’t 
we? 

A Yes, and many people said that was wonderful. 
But, as I have often said, it is high time we stopped 
measuring the sufficiency of our current accomplish- 
ment by a record that was made 25 years ago. 

Q What is your estimate for this year? 

A Advance estimates for this year were 875,000. 
Starts so far indicate that this is about right. How- 
ever, recently there has been an acceleration of starts. 
That might affect the picture. However, it is too early 
yet to say how many starts we will get in 1949. 


Q What, specifically, is the Government doing to 
promote a higher level of residential building? 

A The principal recent development has been the 
enactment of the Housing Act of 1949, providing fed- 
eral assistance for public housing, for slum clearance, 
for farm housing and for housing research. 

The same Act extends two major provisions of the 
old National Housing Act on a stopgap basis—Title I, 
providing insurance of property-improvement mort- 
gages, and Title VI, the emergency wartime mortgage 
program, still being used to stimulate rental housing 
construction; and provides additional insurance au- 
thorization for Title II, the regular long-term mort- 
gage-insurance system. In addition, Congress has 
authorized another $500,000,000 to continue the sec- 
ondary market for mortgages under the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. 

Q Other legislation is pending in Congress, isn’t it? 

A Yes. We are recommending enactment of a 
series of changes in the law to stimulate additional 
building of lower-cost and rental housing. We would 
like to remove some of the restrictions on the FNMA 
secondary market. We propose liberalizing the mort- 
gage-insurance provisions. For example, 95 per cent 
insurance is limited now to mortgages up to $6,000. 
That limit should be raised to $6,650, with an addi- 
tional $950 each for a third and a fourth bedroom. 
There has been an overemphasis on two-bedroom 
houses. Our proposals are intended to get the industry 
to build more three and four-bedroom houses in the 
lower price ranges. In addition, we are recommending 
provisions for direct federal loans to certain borrowers 
in cases where private money is not available. 

Q Do you think building costs are going down? 

A I think so—that is, cost to the home buyer. Re- 
duction already has been coming about, partly through 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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Public programs and easier credit for private builders could push activity above 


all-time record—Building costs are going down—Emphasis now on con- 


struction of low-priced three and four-bedroom houses 


a decline in the unit cost of materials, partly through 
elimination of contingent expenses arising from earlier 
material shortages, and partly through increased effi- 
ciency, better design and better land use. 

Q There is a lot of complaint about the large down 
payments necessary to buy a house. Are you doing 
anything about that? 

A The proposals we have made, which I have just 
outlined, will help to relieve that situation on lower- 
cost houses. Assuming the sale price is the same as 
the long-term appraisal fixed by the Federal Housing 
Administration, only a 5 per cent down payment plus 
some incidental costs would be required. However, 
there probably will be some difference, as a rule, be- 
tween the sales price and the appraisal, because prices, 
while they are declining, are still high. But as you get 
into a buyer’s market, with competition and a ready 
source of mortgage financing, sales prices are going 
to be affected. 

Q Is FHA tightening up on appraisals? 

A I don’t think you can say they are tightening up, 
exactly. Of course, as they find, in their studies, that 
costs calculated last month no longer apply, they pull 
down their cost index, and that in turn has its effect 
on the possible top of an appraisal. 


Why GI Loans Fell Off 


Q Is anything being done about GI loans, which 
have been hard to get because the 4 per cent interest 
tate set by the Government has not been attractive 
to lenders? 

A Some time ago, there was a falling off of GI 
loans. I don’t think that was due entirely to the in- 
terest rate. There were other factors, such’ as high 
prices. Recently, there has been an increase in these 
loans. In part, no douDt, it is due to the renewal of the 
secondary market, enacted by Congress last year. 

Q You think, then, that lenders will be more in- 
terested in GI loans now that FNMA has more money? 

A Yes, but they would be more interested if we had 
a permanent secondary market for FNMA. The au- 
thorization just passed by Congress was only a stop- 
gap. With an authorization adequate for a long opera- 
tion, lenders could operate on a more stable basis, 
knowing the secondary market would be available if 
needed for liquidity. 





Q What new means does the Government have to 
make loans or give subsidies for building under the 
new Housing Act of 1949? 

A Three sections of the Act authorize loans, subsi- 
dies and grants. 

The first is the section providing aid for clearing 
and redeveloping slum areas. 

The second is the provision for public housing, 
which is on substantially the same formula as public- 
housing operations of the past. 

The third provides for assistance to farmers need- 
ing housing. This, in amount, is the smallest of the 
three. 

Then there is a fourth section providing for re- 
search on the problem of how to reduce housing costs. 

These, briefly, are the provisions of the Housing Act 
of 1949. 


$1,500,000,000 for Slum. Clearance 


Q Just how is the Government going to provide 
these aids to housing. 

A Taking slum clearance first, we have a revolving 
fund of $1,000,000,000 to be used for loans to local 
redeveloping agencies to help them buy and clear 
slum areas. In addition, we have $500,000,000 for 
grants. The Housing and Home Finance Agency will 
pay that out to help make up any loss the local agency 
takes in buying slums and clearing and preparing 
them for new uses. 

The federal share can be as much as two thirds of 
the loss on all the projects in one community. Private 
builders, incidentally, can buy and redevelop these 
slum areas after they are cleared. Or public housing 
can be built on the sites, or they can be used for 
other public purposes. In some cases, the land would 
be redeveloped for industrial or commercial purposes, 
if that use fits in best with the over-all local plans for 
the community. 

Remember that this is purely a site accumulation 
and clearance program, not a building program. 

Q What about the public-housing subsidies? 

A Through a revolving fund of $1,500,000,000, the 
Public Housing Administration will contract to make 
temporary loans to local housing authorities to get 
these projects started. For long-term financing, local 


(Continued on page 34) 




































authorities will sell bonds in the private market. Then 
there will be federal subsidies to pay the difference be- 
tween an economic rent for a given public-housing 
project and the rent which people in low-income 
groups can afford to pay. 

Q How much money is involved in that subsidy? 

A The maximum possible under the Act is $308,- 
000,000 a year. Actually, it probably will be much less 
than that. 

Q Will you tell us about aids to farmers? 

A That part of the program is under the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The Act provides $250,000,000 for loans 
to finance farm housing and other buildings. It au- 
thorizes another $5,000,000 a year up to five years for 
contributions toward the cost of houses built on farms 
that are potentially adequate or self-supporting but 
need development. In addition, the Secretary can 
make grants or loans totaling $25,000,000 to marginal 
or submarginal farms, where housing conditions are 
so bad that emergency repairs or improvements should 
be made. 


How Farmers Get Housing Aids 


Q How large a loan or grant can the farmer get? 

A There is a limit of $1,000 for the fellow who is 
submarginal. Otherwise, the amount is not set in the 
law. 

Q What type of farmer could come in for loans or 
grants—only poor ones? 

A Where grants and subsidies are involved, I would 
think so. But in the first class of loans, where the most 
money is available, the farm can be self-supporting. 
The only requirement is that private loans aren’t 
available. 

Q Will the program go off with a bang, or will it 
be a gradual process? 

A We intend to get the whole thing into operation 
just as rapidly as we can. Slum clearance, however, 
is a brand-new program. We have no precedent in a 
federal operation to build upon, so that will take time. 
With public housing, we have a nucleus, both nation- 
ally and locally. We hope to get at least 50,000 public- 
housing units under construction between now and the 
middle of 1950. 

Q What about the following year? 

A If we get 50,000 units actually under construction 
this year, we will, at the same time, get the spadework 
done on other projects that will enable us to reach in 
the second year the full normal rate of operations set 
up in the Act. 

Q How many would that be? 

A We are limited to 135,000 a year. However, the 
President has authority to accelerate or decelerate the 
program—depending on the general economic -situa- 
tion—from as few as 50,000 to as many as 200,000. 

Q At 200,000, your program would account for 
about one fifth of all the dwelling units built in a 
good year, wouldn't it? 

A Yes, if we were to consider 1,000,000 units the 
limit, which we do not. However, if our goal were 





raised to 200,000, that would indicate that private 
home building is operating well below its capacity, 
because the accelerated program would probably be 
undertaken only when the added activity would not 
have inflationary effect. So 200,000 could represent 
more than one fifth if private building fell below the 
800,000 level. Of course, we hope that the industry’s 
capacity to produce will be increased over its past 
levels. We believe the research program and other pro- 
posed aids will have that effect. 

Q All told, how many public-housing units are you 
going to build under this program? 

A The maximum, over a period of six years, is 
810,000. 

Q That can be extended, can’t it? 

A Yes, by act of Congress. 

Q Is there any limit to the number of cities that 
can benefit? 

A No, the Act applies to all classes of communities 
that can make the required showing of need. 

Q How many communities do you expect to take 
advantage of it? 

A Already, more than 450 local housing authorities 
have been set up. That will give you some indication. 
All but six States have the necessary basic legislation 
to take advantage of the program. 

Q What are those six States, Mr. Foley? 

A Oklahoma, Kansas, Iowa, South Dakota, Wyo- 
ming and Utah. 

Q So the program is national in scope? 

A Absolutely. The argument has been advanced 
that some eight or 10 cities would be exclusively bene- 
fitted. That is entirely erroneous. Already there are 
many more than that involved. 

Q Will rural or suburban communities get any pub- 
lic-housing developments? 

A Yes. The Act reserves 10 per cent of the subsidy 
for three years for rural nonfarm areas. 


Where Applications Are Handled 


Q Getting down to the practical side of this thing, 
how do people or communities go about applying for 
a subsidy or loan? 

A Farmers apply to the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion through local county offices. Otherwise, individ- 
uals do not apply, except to become tenants in pub- 
lic-housing projects. In that case, they would go to the 
local housing authority. 

Slum clearance will be handled by the local re- 
development agencies, set up under State law. They 
will deal directly with the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator in Washington. 

Public housing is under the Public Housing Admin- 
istration, an agency within the HHFA. Local housing 
authorities should contact the nearest field office 
of PHA. 

Q It will not be necessary for them to come to 
Washington on public-housing applications? 

A Ordinarily, no. 

Q Will the decision rest in the field office? 
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—Harris & Ewing 


RAYMOND M. FOLEY 


A No doubt it will be necessary to delegate author- 
ity to the field offices so that there will be no bogging 
down of the public-housing program. However, cer- 
tain matters will be kept for approval in Washing- 
ton. For instance, approval of rent levels set by the 
local housing authority is left to the Washington of- 
fice of the Public Housing Administration. 

Q What about types of units? Will there be any 
single-family houses? 

A Usually, no single-family structures will be built. 
They are not the most economic for rental purposes. 
However, there is no limitation in the law. 

Q You would approve plans for buildings? 

A Plans will have to be approved by Public Hous- 
ing Administration. 

Q Is there an allocation system to spread the hous- 
ing units around the country? 

A I think only on a general basis at this time, ex- 
cept for the statutory limit of 10 per cent of the sub- 
sidy for projects in any one State. As a practical mat- 
ter, of course, it is best that all communities get an 
equitable opportunity. 

Q How high can the rents go? 

A That will depend largely on the local situation. 
This program is designed to take care of low-income 
families, and public housing is not to compete with 
private enterprise. Rents on public units must be at 
least 20 per cent lower than rents on adequate avail- 
able private housing. 

Q Could you give us the general range of the 
rentals? 

A Rents now being charged in existing public hous- 
ing represent generally the rent levels to be expected 
under the new program. In 1948 a check of rents in 
existing public housing gave a median rent of $32.77 


per month including utilities. Rents ranged from as 
low as $5.50 per month to a few over the $50 mark. 

Q As to financing, are local housing authorities 
going to issue tax-free bonds? 

A Yes. 

Q Will they be municipal bonds? 

A Yes, but they will be supported by the federal 
subsidy. 

Q Do you mean these bonds will carry a federal 
Suarantee? 

A Not in the ordinary sense, but the effect is to 
give them a guarantee. The local housing authority 
will be permitted to pledge its contract with the Fed- 
eral Government, which calls for a rent subsidy, as 
security for its bonds. 

Q How many of these bonds will be offered in the 
next few years? 

A Probably $6,000,000,000 or $7,000,000,000 in the 
next seven or eight years. 

Q How much is this public-housing program going 
to cost the federal taxpayer? 

A The maximum possible total, with 810,000 units, 
comes to around $12,000,000,000. Experience indicates 
that the cost will be much less than that. It is not 
likely to be more than $7 ,000,000,000 for rent subsidies 
over the entire period of 30 to 4Q years. 

Q What has been the experience with the earlier 
Housing Act? Has it worked well? 

A Yes, the Act of 1937 served its purpose. We have 
contended that for years before Congress. One trouble 
was that it was not possible after the war began to 
limit use of the units built under that program to low 
income groups. People moved in before war, when 
incomes were low. Then their incomes rose and they 
could afford higher-priced housing. But, during the 
shortage, there was no other housing available. So 
they continued to live in public projects. These people 
are being moved out now as new housing opens up. 

Q How many houses were built in that original 
plan? 

A About 170,000. 


Benefits for Ordinary Persons 


Q Is there something in this law for the ordinary 
person who wants to build a house? 

A In this particular Act the important section is the 
research section, from that point of view. The real 
problem with housing for medium-income people is 
production and maintenance cost. Possibilities of re- 
ducing that cost are promising. The building industry, 
of course, is made up of a vast number of trades, 
professions, services and suppliers. There is not any- 
where any one part which has the breadth of interest, 
funds and authority for full research of the sort 
needed. This new law provides a very broad federal 
program to fill that gap. 

Q How much money is involved? 

A There is no money actually provided by the bill. 
We will ask Congress for a reasonably substantial 
sum for fiscal 1950 operations. 
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A PLAN FOR ‘SUSTAINED PROSPERITY’ 


BY LEWIS S. ROSENSTIEL 


Chairman of the Board, Schenley Industries, Inc., New York 





EDITOR’S NOTE: /t is not often that a business- 
man of large responsibility takes time out to for- 
mulate a program of such far-reaching implica- 
tions as are contained in the plan presented here 
this week. For several months, Lewis S. Rosenstiel, 
author of the plan, has been discussing it with top- 
level persons in Government and business. He has 
conferred with five members of the President’s 
Cabinet, several of the Republican and Democratic 
members of the Senate, labor leaders, bankers and 





businessmen. He speaks of it not as a perfected plan 
but as one that he hopes will stimulate discussion 
along broader lines than have heretofore been con- 
sidered in viewing the present-day economic situ- 
ation. Mr. Rosenstiel’s companies range from the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products, princi- 
pally penicillin, to the making and sale of dis- 
tilled spirits. U.S. News & World Report asked 
Mr. Rosenstiel for permission to make the first 
publication of his plan, which is given below. 








Only a prosperous America can win the peace. This 
means a nation at full production recapturing its great 
salesmanship of the past, and clearing the channels 
of distribution—a nation progressing, and contin- 
uously creating new wealth. 

For continued prosperity, we must have a $300,000,- 
000,000 national income by 1954. To achieve this 
essential goal we propose a nine-pronged program to 
create the markets while we create the output: 

1. Tax reduction to provide the incentives essential 
to expanding business investment. 

2. Temporary deficit financing until national in- 
come reaches 300 billion dollars. At that level the 
budget should be balanced with taxes taking no more 
than one sixth of the national income. 

3. A5 per cent increase in wages in conjunction with 
a 4 per cent increase in production per man-hour 
every year for the next five years, increasing the stand- 
ard of living one third by 1954. This would be accom- 
plished by labor-management conferences and vol- 
untary co-operation. 

4. Continuation of a flexible farm-support program 
until industrial uses of farm surpluses can be de- 
veloped. 

5. Refunding the national debt. 

6. A program to stimulate American private foreign 
investment. 

7. Increased U.S. financial assistance to friendly 
nations, conditional upon prompt action toward re- 
alistic adjustment of exchange rates, convertibility of 
currencies, and reduction of trade restrictions. Terms 
of trade agreements should be renegotiated following 
any adjustment of exchange rates. 

8. A foreign economic policy designed to encourage 
friendly nations to raise wages and provide incentives 
for investment. 

9. Establishment of thousands of new businesses 


under local and regional management and capital, by 
amending tax laws to permit business to cut off subsid- 
iaries without incurring tax liability. 


DOMESTIC PROGRAM 


I. Incentives to Business. The burden of taxes on 
individuals and corporations is now so heavy as to 
provide a major obstacle to economic expansion. To 
achieve a $300,000,000,000 national income, the tax 
burden must be reduced and the tax structure stream- 
lined. The short-term loss of some immediate tax 
money is nothing as compared to the big continu- 
ous long-term Government profit. It is a low price 
to pay for economic health. Consideration should be 
given to: 

A. A tax credit to the individual taxpayer on divi- 
dends received, equal to the tax which the corporation 
has already paid. This would eliminate the double 
taxation now imposed on dividend income and help re- 
vive the equity markets. 

B. Better treatment for earned income. This is the 
income resulting from initiative and effort. Adequate 
incentives to ambitious young men are a must if we 
are to have an expanding economy. 

C. Present tax provisions are grossly unfair to pro- 
fessional groups including actors, authors, lawyers, 
doctors, athletes, etc. We amortize bricks, mortar 
and machines, but capital put into training the hu- 
man brain and mind is not permitted in amortiza- 
tion. This inequity can be handled by credits for 
earned income. 

D. Encouragement of long-term research by per- 
mitting funds set up for this purpose to be tax de- 
ductible in the year in which they are set up. This 
would permit industry to plan long-term research 
from the conception of an idea to the assembly-line 
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Rise in wages and productivity is projected—Deficit financing until national 
income is $300,000,000,000, then budget balance at $50,000,000,000 
—Aid abroad from strong U.S. advocated ‘to win the peace’ 


stage, instead of operating on an uncertain year-to- 
year basis. 

E. Revision of Internal Revenue regulations to 
permit business to amortize plant and equipment 
as it sees fit. This would be particularly helpful in 
inducing business to embark on risk-capital invest- 
ments. 

F. The elimination of wartime excise taxes which 

have pushed prices beyond the reach of consumers, 
cut production and employment and smothered in- 
vestment. These taxes have gone beyond the point of 
diminishing returns. 
ll. The Federal Budget. We must have the greatest 
possible efficiency in the use of Government funds so 
that we get the most for our money. Every unneces- 
sary expenditure must be curtailed. To that end we 
hope the Hoover Commission recommendations will 
be put into effect promptly. 

However, we must realistically recognize that our 
commitments throughout the world and our program 
at home make an increase in expenditures inescapable 
and we must also recognize that taxes need to be cut 
to revive the equity markets and to stimulate invest- 
ment and consumption. 

A bridge to economic health, therefore, means tem- 
porary deficit financing until the nation has passed 
through the recession and raised the national income 
to an appropriate level. Our aim should be balancing 
the budget at a national income of $300,000,000,000, 
with taxes taking no more than one sixth of the na- 
tional income. 

A $50,000,000,000-a-year tax bill by 1954, amount- 
ing to one sixth of the national income, would make 
possible orderly progress on programs at home and 
abroad while still permitting the reduced burden of 
taxes. 

We increased our national debt about $200,000,000,- 
000 to win the shooting war. No war is over till peace 
is won. One hundred billion more spent to win the 
peace would be a very cheap price. It should prevent 
some type of ism, maybe statism, from becoming the 
receiver of the Western world, which it might if there 
were an economic collapse. 

ill. Increased Wages. The world is not overproduced. 
It is underinvested and underconsumed. 

Continuous expansion of our national income re- 
quires not only rising investment but also increasing 
consumption. That is why we propose, for the next 
five years, a 5 per cent increase in wages in return for 
a 4 per cent increase in production per man-hour. We 
must create the markets at the same time that we 
create the output. 

Attention is called to the fact that the proposal in- 


volves wage increases which run somewhat ahead of 
the increased output per man-hour. However, it is 
pointed out that along with increasing output goes 
declining overhead, and it thus becomes possible to 
increase wages faster than output per man-hour and 
still make more money. Higher wages paid under 
this plan will not materially affect the price level and 
may even reduce it slightly. 

IV. Farm Program—Bring Industry to the Farm. 
A flexible farm-price-support program should be con- 
tinued until such time as a better plan can be devel- 
oped. By that we mean a program which does not 
entail interference with the farmer’s production, or 
involve too large subsidies. 

Extra animal feeding and farm surplus ECA-ing are 
not the solution to the farm problem. The only per- 
manent solution to the farm problem lies in the devel- 
opment of new industrial uses for farm surpluses, in 
bringing industry to the farm. : 

The investment required to develop these new in- 
dustrial uses of farm products would be quickly forth- 
coming if business were permitted to amortize its in- 
vestment rapidly, and keep itself, its management and 
its shareholders financially healthy, as recommended 
in Section I. 

For example: By using 5 per cent fuel from grain in 
combination with gasoline, a market can be provided 
for 700,000,000 to 800,000,000 bushels of grain per 
annum. Such use of grain fuel with gasoline is now 
found in Cuba and other countries. There will also 
be important commercial by-products such as corn 
oil, zein, feed products, fiberboard, etc., which could 
be highly profitable. 

Another example: The use of quick-freezing and 

juice-squeezing facilities for bulbous and citrus fruits 
can provide a year-round market for these products at 
prices far above those the farmer has received on the 
average for these products in the past, while at the 
same time remaining far below the price the consumer 
has had to pay during the off season. 
V. Refunding the Debt. Consideration should be 
given to refunding the national debt. The debt might 
be divided into three groups of issues: 125-year ma- 
turity, 75 to 100 years, and 50 years and under. If 
certain inducements, such as tax exemptions, are re- 
quired to find a real home for the bonds in the hands 
of individuals and institutions, the cost would be well 
worth incurring. This would put the Treasury in a 
position to meet any future contingency. 

Or if we need V. P. (Victory Peace) bonds to win 
the peace—even $100,000,000,000 of them (of long- 
term, say 125 years)—might well be handled as a one- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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time shot (leaving present bonds as they are) on a 
half-tax-free basis—they would quickly find a home— 
and without disturbing present markets. 


WORLD PROGRAM 


Vi. Private Foreign Investment. Three quarters of 
the world is denied the level of income it could produce 
if it had access to American know-how and American 
private investment. Providing this is the greatest sin- 
gle contribution we can make to world economic ex- 
pansion. A program to stimulate private foreign in- 
vestment would not only increase the world’s produc- 
tive capacity, wage and living standards, but, in the 
process, increase the markets for American exports, 
both visible and invisible. The visible are commodi- 
ties, the invisible, services, such as interest, insurance 
premiums, freight, engineering and other professional 
fees, etc. America needs the invisible as well as the 
visible export markets. 

A. Tax incentives for private foreign investment. 
Taxes on income from American private investments 
anywhere in the world should not exceed the 25 per 
cent tax rate levied under our Western Hemisphere 
tax statute. Our Government should negotiate with 
the foreign governments involved regarding the divi- 
sion of this tax rate between the two governments. 
Agreements should cover a period sufficient for busi- 
ness to feel safe in asking American investors to put 
up their money. 

B. A realistic amortization policy as suggested in 
Section I, part E. 

C. A tax credit for individuals on dividends re- 
ceived from corporations investing abroad, equal to 
the full amount of foreign and domestic corporation 
income taxes paid. 

D. Establishment of machinery in the Export- 
Import Bank for insurance, at a premium, against 
loss through (a) foreign political upheaval and (b) 
inconvertibility of currencies. See Section VII, part A. 

E. Measures to protect American private investors 
abroad against discriminatory treatment. 

Adoption of these recommendations should make 
it possible to sell small pieces of foreign investments 
to investors here and perhaps eventually abroad, and 
so channel venture money into foreign investment. 


Vil. Increased American Financial Aid. American 
financial aid to the Western world, culminating in the 
ECA program, is without precedent in magnitude and 
generosity. This aid has apparently turned the tide 
against political and economic chaos and has started 
the free world on the road to recovery. 

However, we have not achieved the basic objectives 
of convertibility of currencies and the opening up of 
world trade channels, with fair treatment for all. 
Without these, the complete economic recovery of the 
free world and the elimination of dependence on Amer- 
ican aid cannot be achieved. 

The current crisis of the pound, which may spread 
to other currencies, dramatizes the difficulties which 
still confront us. We face these difficulties because, 


on the one hand, our aid, great as it has been, has not 
measured up to the actual necessities of the situation, 
And on the other hand, we have failed to insist upon 
the fulfillment of agreements to establish converti- 
bility at realistic exchange rates, to remove restrictions 
on world trade, and to move towards balanced na- 
tional budgets. 

Measures to remedy these serious defects in our 
foreign aid program should include: 


A. Increase of the lending authority of the Export- 
Import Bank by $10,000,000,000. Of this amount, 
$5,000,000,000 should be used to guarantee loans made 
by American banks to foreign banks and/or to Ameri- 
can business investing abroad. These loans, which 
might appropriately be called V. P. (Victory Peace) 
loans, should be handled in the same manner as the V 
loans which played so large a part in our mobilization 
for war. Under the arrangement herein proposed, a 
great portion of the billions of loans which the Export- 
Import Bank has made could have been made just as 
readily by our commercial banks. 

The other $5,000,000,000 should be used as a revolv- 
ing fund to guarantee American business making in- 
vestments abroad against the risk of loss through (a) 
political upheaval and (b) inconvertibility of cur- 
rencies. This insurance should cover earnings as well 
as capital investment, and should be available at a 
moderate premium. 

B. An offer by our Government to lease $3,000,000,- 
000 of gold to the International Monetary Fund, with 
proper safeguards to protect our total investment in 
the Fund, at a charge no greater than twice the cost 
of storing the gold underground. This would bring 
the gold and dollar resources of the International 
Monetary Fund to a level of about $6,000,000,000. As 
a condition of this lease, we should require the prompt 
and realistic adjustment of exchange rates, free con- 
vertibility, and the holding of increased reserves 
against note issues. 

C. Completion of the ECA program. In this con- 
nection, we should insist upon fulfillment of commit- 
ments to reduce trade restrictions, to open up the 
channels of trade on a nondiscriminatory basis, to 
move toward balanced budgets, as well as to restore 
convertibility of currencies. All trade agreements 
should be renegotiated following any adjustment of 
exchange rates. An agreement which was fair when 
negotiated may be made discriminatory by a change 
of the exchange rates. 4 

’ The greatest care should be exercised by our Gov- 
ernment to prevent foreign government trading mo- 
nopolies—the super-duper cartels of the present world 
—from dumping goods on world markets, thereby 
circumventing the basic principle of trade agreements. 
Vill. Foreign Economic Policy. Creation of a healthy 
and prosperous and expanding economy here at home 
will send out a wave that will spread throughout the 
world, benefiting other nations. However, they must 
follow the same course we take. Expanding produc- 
tion, increasing wages and providing incentives for 
investment. Wages in other countries must rise rela- 
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tively to ours so as gradually to close the gap between 
us. It is the obligation of our Government in negotiat- 
ing with other nations to include conditions which 
would raise wages and standards of living in those 
nations as part and parcel of the agreement. Let any 
backward nation label this policy “imperialistic.” 
The people will understand. 

IX. An Incentive for Decentralization of Business. 
Our tax laws should be amended to permit every type 
of business to avail itself of the present provisions 
permitting divestiture of subsidiaries by public-utility 
holding companies without incurring tax liability to 
the corporation or the stockholder. This would result in 
the establishment of thousands of new businesses oper- 
ating with local and regional management and capital. 
Foreign Markets, Effectively Used, a Price Stabi- 
lizer. Under the ideas for developing markets abroad, 
we visualize the U.S. as operating an export gate by 
which we can increase or decrease our export trade. 
If we find we are depleting ourselves at any time, and 
prices begin to move upward, we can close the gate a 
little, thereby increasing the supply of goods at home 
and so stopping any rise of prices. If prices begin to 
sag, we can open the gate a little, reducing the supply 
of goods at home and firming up the price level. With 
this kind of thinking we need have little fear of infla- 
tion. The danger in this instrument, as in any other is 
that political expediency may not time action correct- 
ly to economic conditions. We must guard against this. 
Why a $300,000,000,000 National Income by 
1954 Is Feasible. Only men of little faith in America 
would doubt the feasibility of reaching a $300,000,- 
000,000 income by 1954. If the national production is 
increased 5 per cent every year for the next five years, 
the goal will be achieved. 

Our nation stands today on the edge of greatness. 
In moving ahead we must realize that at the rate 
population is growing, every 4% years sees a city the 
the size of New York born in the United States, and 
a nation the size of our own born in the world. Our 
skill, know-how, and production genius must keep pace 
with the world’s needs and desires to turn in the 
formula of success. 

Records show that during the past three quarters 
of a century, the average output of American workers 
has increased approximately 3 per cent annually. Give 
the American workingman the incentive of a 5 per 
cent wage increase every year and let him know that 
another boost will follow next year if he increases his 
productivity by 4 per cent, and you will find produc- 
tivity rising at an astonishing rate. With an annual 
increase of 1 per cent (about 600,000) in the number 
of workers seeking jobs, an increase of 5 per cent in 
total production is well within our capacity. 

The national pay roll during the peak year of 1948 
was $140,000,000,000. The suggested 5 per cent in- 
crease in wages, cumulated for five years, would in- 
crease the pay roll one third by 1954, giving the na- 
tion’s workers $47,000,000,000 more to spend. Simul- 
taneously, other incomes would go up in the same 
proportion. Increased production would throw off 


$16,000,000,000 more income for farmers, business and 
professional men—and $10,000,000,000 more in corpo- 
ration profits before taxes. 

New market horizons would open up for America: 
Forty-seven billions more wages to be spent, 
plus what will be spent by the farmer, profes- 
sional man, etc. 

Seven or eight billions more spent on new 
piant and equipment as investment spurts 
under the stimulus of tax incentives. 


Five or six billions boost in American exports 
as world markets are opened to American 
goods and American capital. 

This is what $300,000,000,000 in 1954 can mean to 
us. And this is only the beginning. America is a 
young country. It is not yet even in its teen age. Those 
who look upon it as old and mature will be bitterly dis- 
appointed. Those who look upon it as young with its 
future still ahead of it will find themselves amazed at 
what will come to pass. 


CONCLUSION 


Bold measures must be taken to restore and strength- 
en confidence in the future of our economy and to 
eliminate the “depression psychology” of retreating 
when an advance is indicated. The way out of every 
difficulty is to work to raise the national income. 

We must set our course to achieve a $300,000,000,000 
national income by 1954. To reach this attainable 
end, Government must act now, in concert with labor, 
investors, management and the nation’s farmers. 

Building greater national prosperity requires the 
enlargement not only of purchasing power, including 
wages and farm income, but of market opportunities 
abroad. Our aim is to keep the foreign market 
healthy, which includes raising wages and purchasing 
power abroad, and opening the world to commerce. 

The peace of the world will never be made secure 
by military force alone. Armies may win battles but 
the people must be won over when the fighting is 
ended. This means that economic contentment 
throughout the world is essential to world peace. The 
police state (Communist) makes its greatest advances 
by infiltration among peoples who are hungry and 
discontented, or who have a lower standard of life 
than they want. An expanding world economy that 
offers a better standard of living everywhere can fight 
off any insidious infiltration by the Communists. It 
can gradually begin a counterinfiltration that would 
detach the Iron Curtain countries and ultimately force 
Russia herself to give her people freedom and a higher 
standard of living. 

The way to win the peace is by making the whole 
world outside of Russia so strong that the Russian 
people themselves will see the folly of war and ques- 
tion their own system as inadequate and insecure. 

It is this goal in an international sense which we 
attain only by strengthening ourselves in a domestic 
sense. 

It is the way to win the peace. 
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People of the Week. 3 


More Raises Ahead?—Answer in Hands of Steel Fact Board: 
New Dealers Daugherty and Rosenman, Middle-Roader Cole 


A three-man board is making a de- 
cision that will have a dollars-and-cents 
meaning for most Americans. This board 
is looking into the question of a pay raise 
for the workers of the steel industry, Its 
recommendations, although not binding, 
may fix the pattern for a fourth postwar 
round of wage increases that could ex- 
tend into numerous industries and influ- 
ence general economic conditions for 
months ahead. Members of the board are: 
> Carroll R. Daugherty, the chairman, 
a shy, retiring college economist who 
specializes in labor relations and has 
some firm roots in the New Deal. 
> Samuel |. Rosenman, an alert intel- 
lectual and lawyer, and a confidant and 
speech writer for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
> David L. Cole, a Paterson, N. J., at- 
torney, with some management connec- 
tions, who for years has devoted much of 
his time to labor-conciliation cases. 

The three were appointed by President 
Truman on the advice of his assistant, 
John R. Steelman. Mr. Truman sidestepped 
the Taft-Hartley law to turn the case over 
to them. The idea of a presidential fact- 
finding board with power to make recom- 
mendations was accepted only with ut- 
most reluctance by Benjamin F. Fairless, 
president of United States Steel Corp. At 
the same time, it was highly agreeable to 
Philip Murray, president of CIO and of 
the United Steelworkers. 
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A study of the background and quali- 
fications of those on the board will show 
why. It also will reveal the trends of 
thought and personal factors that are al- 
ways present, many observers believe, 
in a decision such as the one placed in 
the hands of this group. 

Mr. Daugherty has spent his adult 
career teaching economics in a number 
of colleges, and writing on economic sub- 
jects. Tirelessly busy, thoroughgoing and 
conscientious, he also helped the New 
Deal along by service with«several of its 
agencies. To look at his whole career: 

He was born in Annville, Pa., in 1900, 
attended Lebanon Valley College and ac- 
quired a master’s and doctor’s degree at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Subse- 
quently he taught at Mercersburg Acad- 
emy, the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania, the University of Ala- 
bama, the University of Pittsburgh, 
Hunter College and at Northwestern 
University, where he has been professor 
of business economics since 1946. 

While at Pittsburgh, from 1931 to 
1940, he conducted firsthand surveys of 
depression days in the steel plants, the 
coming of the union to “big steel” and 
the expansion of production as war ap- 
proached and the ’30s drew to a close. 
He is the author of a book, the “Eco- 
nomics of the Iron and Steel Industry.” 

After the New Deal came to Washing- 
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What do the personality factors add up to? 


ton, he sandwiched in a number of goy- 
ernmental jobs. In 1936, he was principal 
economist for labor-productivity studies 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 
1938, he was a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Minimum Wage Board, and from 
1938 to 1940, he was chief economist of 
the Wage and Hour Division of the U. S. 


Department of Labor, Later he served: 


as a consultant for the National Resources 
Planning Board. 

Dr. Daugherty’s biggest job, perhaps, 
came during the war. From 1942 to 1945, 
he served as Wage Stabilization Director 
of the War Labor Board. His job was to 
interpret and apply wage policies, the 
“ittle steel” formula laid down by WLB. 
Labor soured somewhat ~n Dr, Daugh- 
erty during that period. The unions 
thought he was “too tough.” There was 
grumbling by both labor leaders and the 
labor members of WLB. It never reached 
the point, however, of formal charges 

After the WLB job, Dr. Daugherty 
put in a year as Lend-Lease director in 
New Zealand for the Foreign Economics 
Administration and then returned to his 
teaching and writing. 

Mr. Cole is counted on by the indus- 
try to exercise a restraining influence on 
the board. He is calm, judicious, inexcit- 
able—not a man to be stampeded. He 
was born in Paterson 47 years ago, the 
son of a silk manufacturer, studied law 
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PHILIP MURRAY 
... eagerly 


at Harvard and returned to his home 
town to practice in 1926. 

Looking about him, he was shocked 
at anarchic labor conditions in the silk 
mills. For years the industry had tried 
to break the unions; but the unions per- 
sisted. Every year there were long strikes. 
Mr. Cole thought the situation was 
“awfully stupid.” With others he set 
about persuading the manufacturers that 
the union had come to stay. 

He discovered that he had a talent and 
a liking for acting as a conciliator or 
mediator in labor disputes. As the years 
passed, he became much in demand for 
such assignments. He has been instru- 
mental in settling dozens of such contro- 
versies, both large and small. 

In days of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Cole was assistant coun- 
sel to the Silk Textile Code Authority, 
and his law firm has represented the Silk 
and Rayon Manufacturers Association 
and Master Weavers Institute. 

Under somewhat unusual  circum- 
stances, Mr. Cole was named chairman 
of the New Jersey State Board of Medi- 
ation in 1943. A Republican, he was ap- 
pointed to the job by a Democratic 
Governor, on the recommendation of a 
union with which he had dealt as a man- 
agement representative. 

He also was a member of the regional 
War Labor Board, as a representative of 
the public. In 1944, he was chairman of 
the basic WLB steel panel which heard 
the CIO attack the “little steel” formula 
for holding down wages, and so trying 
to avoid inflation. 

Only last year, Mr. Truman named 
Mr. Cole chairman of a fact-finding 
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board to study the issues in one of John 
L. Lewis’s recurring disputes with the 
coal operators. It was settled within a 
week independently of the board and 
resulted in what was generally consid- 
ered a “major victory” for Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Cole calls‘ himself “a genuine 
middle-of-the-roader.” He is a_stickler 
for the inviolability of labor contracts 
once they are signed. Repeatedly, he has 
asserted that employers should not try 
to destroy the unions and unions must not 
be permitted to tyrannize employers. 

Mr. Rosenman, sometimes brusque, 
but always considered capable and con- 
scientious, was a member of the inner- 
most New Deal circle. Texas born, and 
trained in the law at Columbia Univer- 
sity, he settled in New York and entered 
district politics almost immediately. 
From 1922 to 1926, he was a Tammany 
Democrat in the State Assembly. 

Two years later, he became counsel to 
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‘DUE TO HATCH 
IN ABOUT 60 DAYS’ 


the then Governor Roosevelt. He was in 
the thick of the battle to elect Mr. Roose- 
velt to the Presidency in 1932, as the 
candidate’s chief assistant in speech writ- 
ing. He also helped assemble the original 
brain trust. What Mr. Rosenman wanted 
was a judgeship, however, and Mr. 
Roosevelt obliged, before leaving Albany, 
by appointing him to the New York 
Supreme Court. In 1933, he won election 
to a full 14-year term. ° 

As a judge, the roly-poly, 200-pound 
Mr. Rosenman acquired a reputation for 
learning and fairness. But Mr. Roosevelt 
still needed him. There were many trips 
to Washington, many late sessions at the 
White House on issues as they arose. He 
had a hand in writing nearly all of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s major speeches, and always 
was busy working for the President in 
election years. 

War and the approach of war brought 
unusual assignments. In 1941, when de- 


fense production was gaining speed, 
shortages were beginning to develop and 
priorities were tangled, Mr. Roosevelt 
asked him to make recommendations. 
The result was a reorganization of the 
Office of Production Management. 

In general, Mr. Rosenman served the 
President as a quiet, unassuming trouble 
shooter. His studies resulted in merging 
three leading Government information 
bureaus into the Office of War Informa- 
tion. When disputes or overlappings of 
authority developed between the many 
war agencies, it was Mr. Rosenman’s job 
to straighten things out. Finally, at his 
suggestion, the Office of Economic Stabi- 
lization was created to attend to this 
task and guard against inflation. 

Washington tasks took so much of 
Judge Rosenman’s time that in 1943 he 
resigned from the bench and moved into 
the White House as Special Counsel to 
Mr. Roosevelt. After the latter’s death, 
he stayed on for a time to help Mr. Tru- 
man in the same capacity. 

Mr. Rosenman comes to the steel board 
with no record of more than incidental 
experience with labor matters. But he 
comes also as a pronounced holder of 
New Deal ideas on labor and other 
questions. « 

Fourth round? Balancing all the fac- 
tors of personality and revealed tenden- 
cies, observers think it obvious that the 
steel union will not fare badly at the 
hands of this board. They have not for- 
gotten that, in 1946, a similar presiden- 
tial board for the automobile industry 
fixed the pattern for the first postwar 
round of pay raises. Many think the 
fourth such round now is just ahead. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a problem of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


WHO GETS THE MOST MONEY 


Best Customers in Cities, Survey Reveals 








Special Report —— a 


Which U. S. families have the 
most money to spend, and for 
what, shows up in new survey. 

Fifteen per cent make $5,000 
a year or more, have 40 per cent 
of all cash income in U. S. Most 
are city dwellers. 

Breakdown of family earnings, 
now made public, shows where 
businessmen can find the best 
customers for necessities, for lux- 
uries, for all goods and services. 


A new and sharper picture of the 
way income is divided among families 
reveals major changes between 1947 
and 1948. There is a clearer showing, 
too, of who it is that has the most 
money to spend and to save for spend- 
ing later. 

This new view of income distribution 
is provided by a 1949 survey conducted 
for the Federal Reserve Board by the 
University of Michigan Survey Research 
Center. The study and its conclusions 
are of special importance to those with 
goods and services to sell. 

The picture here presented shows each 
U.S. family where it stands on the in- 
come scale in relation to its neighbors. 
It shows, too, where industry can find 
its best customers. 


Above $5,000 of income, for ex- 
ample, there are 15 per cent of all 
“spending units’—households in which 
related persons pool their incomes and 
spending. This 15 per cent of the house- 
holds got 40 per cent of all cash income 
in 1948. In 1949, their income, as a 
group, is not far different. 

Who these people are is a question 
that is important to industry. 

Executives, in business and Govern- 
ment, head seven out of every 20 of 
these high-income families. That group 
takes in, too, the small shop owner. 
Skilled and semi-skilled workers make 
up the next largest high-income group, 
as the chart on this page shows. Pro- 
fessional persons—doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers—are third. 

Age of the high-income earners is 
mostly 35 to 54 years. Three out of five 
are in that age range. 

Residence of high-income families is 
largely urban. Two out of five are in the 
12 largest cities or their suburbs. And 1 
out of 3 lives in other cities. Only 1 out of 
4 lives in a rural area, and many of this 
group work in cities, 

Typical family in the over-$5,000 
group, then, is one that lives in the city 
and is headed by an executive, a skilled 
worker or a professional person, who is 
likely to be 35 to 54 years old. 

The way in which income is divided 
among families at different levels of in- 
come changed very little in 1948, al- 
though income rose by $15,000,000,000. 


High-income families, although few 
in number, still get the big share of all 
income. 

Above $7,500 of income are only 5 
per cent of all households—the same per- 
centage as in 1947. But these 5 per cent 
got 23 per cent of income in 1948. Three 
out of five of these families are headed 
by executives or professional people. 

From $5,000 to $7,500 of income 
are another 10 per cent of all households 
—somewhat more than in 1947. This 10 
per cent got 17 per cent of all income. 

These two groups—the 15 per cent 
with 40 per cent of the income—have 
even more than 40 per cent of the pur- 
chasing power for luxuries. Reason is that 
necessities take a smaller share of their 
incomes. This small group, thus, makes 
up more than half the luxury market. 

Middle-income households, with in- 
comes of $3,000 to $4,999, include 32 
per cent of all consumer units. They ac- 
counted for 34 per cent of all income in 
1948. 

A big market for goods and services 
other than necessities is provided by fam- 
ilies in the upper half of this bracket—at 
the $4,000-to-$4,999 level. In this group 
are 12 per cent of all families. They get 
14 per cent of the income. 

Lower-income families, with  in- 
comes under $3,000, compose more than 
half—53 per cent—of all spending units. 
But their share of the income was only 
26 per cent of the 1948 total. 

And nearly two thirds of that smaller 
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share was divided by fewer than half 
the families in the group—those with in- 
comes of $2,000 or more. 

Shifting of families from lower to 
higher income levels—and from higher to 
lower—involved millions of households in 
1949. Three out of four had some change 
in income, up or down. In this vast 
shuffle, some groups fared better than 
others. 

Skilled and semiskilled workers and 
their families made sharp gains, as a 
group. In 1947, for example, 50 per cent 
of them were in the low-income group. 
In 1948, only 37 per cent remained there. 

The mass market among worker fam- 
ilies—with incomes of $3,000 to $4,999— 
grew from 41 per cent to 51 per cent of 
all such families. 

Unskilled workers and their families 
made even bigger gains. In 1947, about 
86 per cent of them were in the low- 
income category. In 1948, only 76 per 
cent were there. The middle-income 
group, meanwhile, jumped from 14 to 22 
per cent. 

Executives, as a group, did little more 
than keep up with the general rise in 
income—if that. Even so, nearly half of 
them were in the upper-income group. 
And another fourth drew middle incomes. 
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Professional persons, as a_ group, 


‘made even less progress. Where 40 per 


cent of their families got $5,000 or more 
in 1947, only 34 per cent did so in 1948. 

White-collar workers — clerical and 
sales people—showed minor gains. They 
had fewer families in the high-income 
group, but also fewer at the low levels. 
Still, more than half their families are in 
the low-income bracket. 

Farm operators and their families 
also made some gains. But their true buy- 
ing power is not shown by dollar-income 
figures. Most farms produce much of their 
own food and some other goods and serv- 
ices. Result is that a farm family with 
$4,000 of cash income is likely to make 
up a part of the luxury market. 

What is shown by these reports of in- 
come changes is that laboring groups in 
1948 scored the biggest increases in 
income and buying power. Executives, 
professional people and_ white-collar 
workers lost ground in relation to skilled, 
semiskilled and unskilled workers. 

Effect of taxes on incomes also is 
shown by the new FRB survey. This effect 
has been to level off consumer incomes in 
this manner: 

One tenth of the families got 32 per 
cent of all income before taxes. After 
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taxes, however, their share was cut to 
29 per cent of all income. These are the 
top families on the income scale. 

Four tenths of the families, together, 
got 46 per cent of all income, both before 
and after taxes. These are the families 
that come next on the income scale. 

Five tenths of the families, together, 
got 22 per cent of all income before taxes. 
But their share, after taxes, amounted to 
25 per cent. These are the families on the 
bottom of the scale. 

Before federal income taxes, then, the 
share of total income going to the lowest 
five tenths was 69 per cent of the share 
going to the top one tenth. But it in- 
creased to 86 per cent of that larger share 
after taxes. 

Taxes, thus, raised the income share of 
the lower families by 25 per cent in rela- 
tion to the share of the top families. 

That effect, moreover, does not take 
into account the amount by which lower 
incomes were increased directly by the 
spending of those taxes for relief and 
other programs. 

Concentration of income and buy- 
ing power, however, still remains. The 
top one tenth of all households still got 
29 per cent of all income, after taxes. 
And the top three tenths got 56 per cent. 
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PAY SHOWDOWNS POSTPONED 


Big strikes are off for now. 
Tendency among bargainers is to 
hold back a bit, wait to see what 
happens in steel. 

Some plants, with business 
down, inventories up, are ready 
to resist big demands. Compro- 
mises are ahead in many lines. 


The fourth round of wage increases 
so far shows this: 

Steel is delaying its wage showdown 
at least until September 1. The fact- 
finding board then is expected to rec- 
ommend a raise of 5 to 10 cents an 
hour, including fringe benefits. A steel 
walkout now seems improbable. A 
strike can be delayed by injunction 
until December. 

Auto firms are under pressure to 
grant a raise before the issue in steel is 
settled. CIO Auto Workers are trying to 
hurry up a test at the Ford Motor Co. 
with threats of a strike. However, odds 
are against a compromise without consid- 
erable delay. UAW is handicapped by its 
contract with General Motors Corp. This 
makes it impossible for the union to force 
wage increases at this time in General 
Motors plants, as the contract runs to 
next May. Other auto firms do not want 
to raise their labor costs when the biggest 
manufacturer is not going along. 

Coal is expected to delay its wage 
contract until late this year. John L. Lewis 
wants to reduce the coal supplies to in- 
crease his bargaining power. It will take 
several more months to lower the stock- 
piles to normal size, even with a three-day 
work week. In the end, Mr. Lewis is ex- 
pected to win a work week of 30 to 35 
hours, with some increase in hourly pay 
and a higher royalty than the present 20 
cents a ton for the miners’ welfare fund. 

Electrical-equipment firms are 
likely to settle at less than the steel pat- 
tern. The ability-to-pay argument of labor 
runs into trouble here with some firms 
that have suffered from a decline in busi- 
ness. The CIO Electrical Workers tried 
strike action to force raises in smaller 
companies of the industry without success. 

Rubber probably will postpone its 
wage showdown, due next month, CIO 
Rubber Workers are likely to need a steel 
pattern to back up their arguments. Rub- 
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Most Industries Will Await Steel Outcome 
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PAY WINDOWS 


... raises will 


ber manufacturers, with heavy invento- 
ries, show no concern about strikes. 

Oil refining also is likely to be af- 
fected by any steel pattern. CIO Oil 
Workers, in order to share the work, are 
seeking a shorter work week at higher 
hourly pay. Strikes here are unlikely. 

Meat-packing contracts with CIO 
and AFL unions expire next month, but 
a settlement probably will be delayed 
pending a steel figure. Strikes are not 
expected. 

Shipbuilding apparently has a 
chance of avoiding any sizable raises this 
year. AFL unions in West Coast yards 
have passed up raises for 1949. This 
makes it hard, if not impossible, for the 
CIO Shipbuilding Workers to score in 
East Coast yards. 

Glass manufacturers and the CIO 
Glass Workers are expected to postpone 
their wage talks again. They agreed 
earlier in the year to talk over wages in 


be harder to get 


August. The union promised that it 
would ask for a raise or a pension, but 
not both, when negotiations resume. 

Paper mills, scheduled to reopen 
wage talks soon, after refusing a raise 
earlier in the year, also are expected to 
postpone negotiations for some time. 

Farm-equipment companies are 
among others waiting to see what hap- 
pens in steel. No important raises have 
been granted so far in this field. 


STRIKES ARE LONGER 
AND MORE RISKY 


Going out on the picket line is getting 
to be a risky business for unions. Resist- 
ance of employers appears to be on the 
increase. Strikes are longer, and less profit- 
able for union members. 

Strike troubles now being experi- 
enced by unions come’ from various 
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sources. Some are the result of new 

wers given to employers by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Others are due to declining 
business conditions. 

Damage suits are being used by some 
employers to punish unions that violate 
their contracts or stage other illegal walk- 
outs. These suits, authorized by the labor 
law, sometimes ask damages of $1,000,- 
000 or more for a single strike. The law- 
suits often are withdrawn as part of the 
settlement of the dispute, but while 
pending they add a big element of risk 
to the strike. 

Injunctions also are helping employ- 
ers to fight strikes. The Taft-Hartley Act 
allows the National Labor Relations 
Board to get restraining orders against 
certain kinds of walkouts. State courts 
also appear to be more inclined to issue 
injunctions against violence on_ picket 
lines than they formerly were. 

Back-to-work movements seem to 
be growing in popularity. The pool of 
unemployed in many cities is a factor 
here. Injunctions against mass picketing 
in some instances prevent unions from 
blocking plant gates to nonunion workers. 

Rival unions at times are helping to 
break strikes. Independent unions formed 
by nonstriking workers are involved in 
some cases. Increased rivalry between the 
left and right wings of CIO is leading to 
many attempts of one side to take over 
plant contracts held by the opposite fac- 
tion. To combat raids of this type, several 
left-wing unions now are filing non- 
Communist affidavits of their officers, after 
holding out against the affidavits for two 
years. By filing the affidavits, the unions 
can get a place on NLRB ballots when 
rival unions seek elections. 

Business conditions are another im- 
portant cause of prolonged strikes. Em- 
ployers who granted wage increases in 
earlier rounds without much objection 
now are forced to hold out if their sales 
prospects are not good. In some cases, 
firms are willing to take long shutdowns 
in strikes because they would need to 
close down soon for lack of orders. 

For one or more of those reasons, 
workers are finding strikes are harder to 
win. Many walkouts tend to stretch into 
months of walking picket lines. And 
sometimes the settlement brings the 
workers little if any gain. In other cases, 
unions are able to win concessions, but 
only after long delay. 

Hawaii’s dock strike, under way 
for more than 80 days, is an example of 
a long walkout that caused hardships to 
many persons not directly involved in the 
dispute. 

The parties to the dispute are the 
CIO Longshoremen’s Union and seven 
stevedoring companies operating in the 
six main ports of the Hawaiian Islands. 
The strike of 2,000 dock workers began 
May 1. 

A wage issue started the dispute. 
The CIO asked for an increase of 32 
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cents an hour, which would bring the 
Hawaiian dock workers closer to parity 
with those on the West Coast. The union 
stuck to this demand during weeks of 
negotiations. 

The companies originally offered a 
raise of 8 cents. They increased this to 
12 cents, and later to 14 cents in line 
with the recommendation of a territorial 
fact-finding board. When the union re- 
jected the board’s proposal, the employers 
withdrew the 14-cent offer. 

Arbitration then became the big issue 
in the dispute. Harry Bridges, president 
of the Longshoremen’s Union, told the 
Senate Labor Committee in Washington 
that he would call off the strike immedi- 
ately if President Truman appointed an 
arbitration board and employers agreed 
to abide by the board’s decision. 

Opposition to arbitration came from 
the employers, however. James P. Blais- 
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STRIKE RESULT: SUGAR PILED UP IN WAREHOUSES 


dell, spokesman for the stevedoring firms, 
told the same Committee that the com- 
panies have been opposed to arbitration 
or federal intervention. The Hawaiian 
employers, he said, want to settle their 
wage disputes through collective bargain- 
ing. Mr. Blaisdell argued that arbitration 
had not prevented frequent strikes by the 
CIO Longshoremen on the West Coast. 
Communism also has been made an 
issue in the Hawaiian strike. Employers 
have pointed out that the Government is 
trying to deport Mr. Bridges on charges 
of being a Communist. Other employers 
in the Islands fear that Mr. Bridges’s 
union will call additional strikes. The 
union is spreading out into the sugar 
and pineapple industries. All of these 
factors made a settlement difficult. 
Effects of the strike were felt by most 
of the half million Hawaiian residents. 
The tourist trade was reduced. Workers 
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Torrington Bearings 
keep production rolling 


in Appleton Paper Machinery 






The Appleton Winder stays on the job, 
with down time held to a minimum by 
the reliable operation of Spherical 
Roller Bearings on the drum rolls. 


Photos: Courtesy 
The Appleton Machine 
Company, Appleton, Wis. 





In the Appleton Supercalender Stack, Tor- 
rington Spherical, Tapered and Straight 
Roller Bearings team up under tremendous 
loads to help produce paper of fine finish. 


In the Roberts Grinder, built by Appleton 
Machine Company, Torrington Spherical 
Roller Bearings on the stone shaft stand 
the pace of the round-the-clock grind. 


The paper industry is only one of many fields where Torrington Bearings 
are helping heavy-duty machinery maintain a steady pace of production. 

Steel mills, oil fields, construction jobs and machine shops also hum to 
their reliable performance. High capacity and smooth operation combine 
in Torrington Bearings to assure long service life with minimum main- 
tenance. 

Step up the productive pace of your equipment. 
Let our engineers bring to your friction problems 
their experience in designing, manufacturing and 
applying all major types of anti-friction bearings. 
Write us today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. . Torrington, Conn. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities — 
of United States and Canada 


TORRINGTO EARINGS 


Spherical Roller + Tapered Roller + Straight Roller » Needle + Ball - Needle Rollers 
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were laid off by other business firms 
because normal trade with the Islands 
was virtually halted. Sugar piled up in 
warehouses. Ships were not loaded or un- 
loaded in Hawaiian ports, with the ex- 
ception of food ships O.K.’d by the union 
and Army and Navy vessels. The union’s 
action in allowing foodstuffs to reach the 
Islands prevented more serious troubie. 


SOME SMALL FIRMS 
GRANTING RAISES 


Wage increases are being granted! by 
individual employers despite the dead- 
locked negotiations in the larger indus- 
tries. Where raises are given, they tend 
to concentrate mainly in the range from 
5 to 7 cents an hour. Other employers are 
refusing to give any increases. 

Out of 66 agreements containing wage 
increases, just announced, 30 provided 
raises in the 5-7-cent bracket. Seven con- 
tracts contained increases of less than 5 
cents, while 13 ranged from 8 through 10 
cents. In the remaining 16 settlements, 
the increases were above 10 cents. 

No increases were reported by unions 
in announcing 16 other recent agree- 
ments. 

Samples of wage settlements include 
the following: 

Steel fabricators granted raises of 5 
cents an hour to the CIO Steelworkers in 
four small plants in Connecticut, Ohio 
and Illinois. Increases of 2 to 9 cents an 
hour were reported in four other Steel- 
worker settlements. Two of the contracts 
allow new wage talks later this year. 

Chemical plants in four instances 
gave raises of 5 cents an hour. Others 
granted increases at 6, 7 and 12 cents. 
Clerical workers of three chemical firms 
received salary increases of $4 a week. 

Bakeries had a variety of settlements. 
AFL Teamsters in New York won a raise 
of $5 a week for driver-salesmen of six 
wholesale bakeries, after a long strike. 
Elsewhere, bakeries granted raises of 5 
and 7% cents. Pie bakers in Chicago got 
an increase of 15 per cent. 

Stockyards in Jersey City agreed to a 
raise of 7 cents an hour. A further in- 
crease is to come September 1 through 
shortening the work week from 47% hours 
to 40 hours without reduction in weekly 
pay. 

Lumber firms granted increases of 10 
cents an hour in Indiana and Illinois. 

Construction contractors have been 
able to continue the old rates for at least 
another year in about 20 per cent of the 
recent settlements. Where increases were 
agreed to, the most popular figure was 
12.5 cents an hour. 

Trucking firms negotiated raises of 5 
cents an hour and.upward in various cities 
in contracts with the AFL Teamsters. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Sales and income figures still do not reflect much recession in U.S. In 
fact, they give every sign of making the production setback a mild one. 

Personal income in May held practically level with April and was better 
than in May, 1948. These are official estimates of the Department of Commerce. 

Retail sales in June were down only 1 per cent from May, seasonal factors 
considered. Retail trade, in dollars, has been steady since first of the year. 

These are encouraging signs for the business outlook. They indicate that 
consumers have both the funds and the will to buy. If that trend continues, the 
trend in production will need to stabilize, to satisfy people's wants. 








A closer look at official figures on income discloses this trend..... 
Total income this year has been running at a rate of $213,000,000,000 a 
year. That's a 3 per cent gain over the same 1948 period. It is slightly more 
than income payments for all of 1948--which added up to $212,000,000,000. 
Nonfarm income--income for people not on farms--has varied only 1 per cent 
since August, 1948. Running currently at a $191,500,000,000 rate, nonfarm in- 
come is down only slightly from last December's peak rate of $193,600,000,000. 
This indicates that the drop to date in total personal-income payments has 
centered in the farm population. That's due to price declines. But farmers are 
not badly off. Their income in May was at a rate of $20,700,000,000 a year, a 
slight increase over April but down $2,700,000,000 from the rate of a year ago. 











Details on income payments also show where adjustments are being made..... 

Producing industries are paying $58,100,000,000 a year, compared with a 
peak rate of $62,300,000,000. This includes factories, mines and building. 

Distributing industries are paying $40,500,000,000 a year. That's higher 
than at last winter's peak. This includes trade, transportation and utilities. 

Service industries are up, too. They are paying $17,200,000,000 a year. 

Government also is above last winter's payments, at a $20,600,000,000 rate. 

This breakdown of income payments to working people shows that the setback 
to date is due entirely to cutbacks in production of goods and in lower farm 
prices. Employment by businesses that cater to consumers is holding up. 











Commerce Department notes further that wages in soft-goods industries have 
leveled off, but that downtrend still goes on in plants making durable goods. 
Income of businessmen and of landlords showed an uptrend in May. Dividends and 
interest in May were level with April and running 8 per cent over a year ago. 





Sales figures for retail stores bear out signs of continued high incomes. 

Total retail trade in June was 329 per cent of the prewar average, against 
332 per cent for May and 337 per cent for June, 1948, allowing seasonal changes. 

Auto dealers are attracting most of the retail dollars. Their sales are 
417 per cent of prewar, against last year's 320 per cent and May's 411 per cent. 

All other stores selling durable goods show a rather sharp sales decline 
from a year ago. Hardware stores and building-materials dealers are down from 
457 per cent of prewar to 393 per cent; furniture stores are down from 433 per 
cent to 386 per cent; jewelry stores are off from 412 per cent to 348 per cent. 

These sales declines are measured in dollar volume. A part of the drop, 
therefore, is explained by price cuts between a year ago and now. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Sales trends are mixed in stores that deal in nondurable goods. 

Apparel stores fell from 315 per cent in May to 298 per cent in June. 

Food stores had a decline from 334 per cent in May to 332 per cent. 

General stores went down from 252 per cent to 244 per cent. This group in- 
cludes department stores, mail-order houses and general-merchandise stores. 

Drugstores increased from 250 per cent in May to 2535 per cent in June. 

Restaurants gained slightly from 400 per cent to 401 per cent in June. 

Filling stations went up from 255 per cent in May to 256 per cent in June. 

All nondurable stores are selling less in dollar volume than a year ago, 
but the decline of 6 per cent is explained in large part by price declines. 
Main point of retail-trade figures is that business still is at a high level. 

















There are some faint signs, too, of a pickup in factory production. 

Textile mills report increased inquiries for goods. (See page 24.) 

Wool consumption in May, although down sharply from a year ago, was up a 
bit from April. Most of the increase was for woolen goods in apparel. 

Women's shoe output in May was ahead of a year ago by 2,000,000 pairs. The 
production of other types of shoes, however, is still below that of last year. 

Electric-refrigerator output is being stepped up by at least one firm. 

Home construction, after lagging, now is forging ahead of a year ago. 

Automobile production continues to make all-time monthly records. 

There is little evidence, however, of a general upturn in the output of 
American industry. What's happened to date is no more than mild flurries. 




















Some evidence of increased demand is appearing in metals markets. Copper 
is finding more buyers. Lead is being ordered by battery manufacturers and cable 
makers. Zinc is getting orders from manufacturers of galvanized steel. This is 
viewed in some quarters as a sign of upturn in some depressed durable-goods 
plants. More likely, it is a sign that inventories have been worked off. 

Prices of basic materials also give some evidence of firming. 

Sensitive commodities stood at 229.6 on the Labor Department's index on 
July 8. On July 20, the index was 234.7. This is a composite price of a group 
of 28 commodities that are particularly sensitive to market fluctuations. 

Increased prices--mild ones--are noted for burlap, print cloth, wool. 

Metal prices are slightly higher, but steel scrap is not rising. 

Wheat prices are easing off, but corn is rising moderately in price. 

Hogs are higher than they were, but prices are not in any marked rise. 

Sensitive-commodity markets give no sign of any sharp upturn or downturn in 
prices. For several weeks fluctuations have held to very narrow margins. 

















General price trend, however, is likely to continue in a downward drift. 
Wholesale-price index for some 900 commodities is down about 10 per cent 
from the postwar peak. A drop of another 10 per cent would not be surprising. 
Farm products are down 15 per cent from peak. They may drop another 10 per 
cent before reaching a stable level. Abundant supplies point to a downtrend. 
Living costs are off slightly, 3 per cent. They may drop 5 per cent more. 
Prospect is that the price adjustment from postwar peaks is not yet ended, 
but that no sharp and sudden drop is likely from here on. One reason is that 
costs are considerably higher than before the war. Farm prices are supported. 











Postal-rate increase appears more likely now than a few weeks ago. 

Rate boosts, however, are not to go as high as Postmaster General urged. 
Senate proposal is to raise $100,000,000 a year, against $250,000,000. 

Higher postal charges are suggested for post cards (2 cents); for 
second-class mail (moderate); for third class (also moderate); for parcel post. 

New rate schedule is approved, tentatively, by members of a subcommittee of 











the Senate Post Office Committee. Final action, however, is not yet certain. 
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We've Been Askedls 






HOW TO SELL MORTGAGES TO GOVERNMENT 


An added $500,000,000 now is avail- 
able to the Federal National Mortgage 
Association to use in buying mortgages. 

This means that the Government has 
replenished the fund that it has on hand 
to assure lenders that they can get rid of 
guaranteed and insured mortgages. The 
FNMA, which is part of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., already had used up 
the previous $1,000,000,000 authorized 
for purchase of mortgages. 

The increase in buying authority was 
approved by overwhelming vote of both 
houses of Congress, in a move to assure 
a liquid market for mortgages. Thus, if a 
lender is in trouble, he can discount some 
of his mortgages, with the Government 
taking over. That gives security to lenders 
and may have the effect of easing up 
mortgage lending again. 

All of this is part of a broad plan to 
revive easy money for construction, where 
there has been some tightening in recent 
months. 


Can anybody get cash for mort- 
gages? 
Generally speaking, a lender can sell a 
mortgage to FNMA if it is guaranteed by 
the Federal Housing Administration or by 
the Veterans’ Administration. That means 
that FNMA will take over mortgages from 
banks, building and loan associations, 
mortgage and loan companies, insurance 


companies and others. In addition, some 


individuals can sell GI home mortgages 
to the Government. But FNMA doesn’t 
buy FHA-insured mortgages from indi- 
viduals. 


How about loans from FNMA? 


There aren’t any. FNMA makes no direct _ 


loans for building or buying homes, Nor 
does it guarantee housing loans. Its busi- 
ness is to buy up mortgages that are 
guaranteed or insured by FHA or VA, or 
to promise to buy future mortgages. 


How does a lender go about dealing 
with FNMA? 

The procedure is simple. FNMA has 
agents in RFC regional offices in 31 cities. 
These agents have power to buy mort- 
gages in the field. They also have all 
necessary application forms. It is not 
necessary for lenders to go to Washington 
to sell their mortgages. 


Why would a lender want to dis- 
count mortgages? 
There might be a number of reasons. For 
example, a lender might want to get out 
of certain home loans that he believes to 
be too risky, Or he might want to get cash 
for new loans, either in the real estate 
field or in other fields. This might be the 
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case where a lender feels that he has too 
much tied up in long-term FHA or VA 
home loans, 


Is the Government loaded with mort- 
gages now? 

FNMA already has $1,000,000,000 in 

mortgages that it has bought or has com- 

mitted itself to buy. But that’s only a 

fraction of the total guarantees of hous- 

ing loans by the Government, 


What's the total of guarantees? 

At this time, there are more than $15,- 
000,000,000 worth of housing loans with 
some form of financial backing by FHA 
and VA, That means both rental and 
privately owned homes and apartments. 


Could all of those mortgages be dis- 
counted with FNMA? 

No. For there are limits on the mortgages 
that FNMA can take over. And, besides, 
not every investor would want to give up 
such investments. Also, that would over- 
load the Government. At this time, FNMA 
can't hold or promise to buy more than 
$1,500,000,000 worth of mortgages. But 
there’s nothing to keep Congress from in- 
creasing that authority. 


Is there a limit on how much one 

lender can sell to FNMA? 
Yes, there is. A lender can sell to FNMA 
only mortgages that have been insured or 
guaranteed by FHA or VA since April 30, 
1948. That means that his older mort- 
gages, which have been in effect for a 
longer period, can’t be passed on to 
FNMA. Furthermore, a lender can sell 
to FNMA only 50 per cent of his mort- 
gages written since April, 1948. These 
two restrictions limit considerably the 
amount that any one lender can unload 
on the Government. 


Are there any other restrictions on 
selling mortgages? 

There are. For instance, FNMA will buy 
only mortgages where the original amount 
of the loan was not more than $10,000 
for each home or apartment involved. 
Also, certain construction standards must 
be met by the mortgaged property. And 
only the original holder of a mortgage can 
sell to FNMA. 


How much does the Government pay 
for mortgages? 

FNMA pays the amount of outstanding 

principal plus interest that has accrued or 

is unpaid. 


How is payment made? 
In cash. The seller of mortgages gets a 
check from the Government. 





Does a lender's responsibility end 
there? 
Not at all. The lender has certain things 
to do even after selling a mortgage to the 
Government. He must “service” it during 
the rest of the time that it is in effect. 
That is, the lender must see to collecting 
interest and principal from the original 
borrower. For that task, he is paid one 
half of 1 per cent of the sum he collects. 


Suppose there is a default? Who 
loses? 

The Government does, if there should 
still be a loss after a property is sold 
under a defaulted mortgage. But FNMA 
is not likely to be called on to make good, 
It first would call on FHA or VA, which- 
ever backed the original loan, to pay up 
the amount of its guarantee. 


Will FNMA buy mortgages on big 
apartments, too? 
Yes. It buys FHA-insured mortgages on 
apartments and rental homes, as well as 
on dwellings occupied by owners, Nor 
is the program limited to new construc- 
tion. Loans to buy old buildings also can 
be turned over to FNMA, provided, of 
course, that the mortgages were issued 
since April 30, 1948. 


What about improvement loans? Will 

the Government take over these? 
That depends on who backs the loans. 
FNMA won't buy a mortgage that is in- 
sured by FHA for the purpose of making 
improvements or alterations, But, on the 
other hand, a mortgage covering a 
straight GI loan and having the backing 
of VA might be able to qualify for sale 
to FNMA, 


Where does FNMA get its money? 
How is it financed? 
FNMA has authority to borrow what it 
needs from its parent agency, the RFC. 
Will FNMA be in new 
plans? 

Yes, probably. It is expected to be of 
considerable importance when and_ if 
Congress acts to liberalize its purchases 
of mortgages. Congress now is consider- 
ing an expanded long-range program for 
this agency. Proposals are under study 
for easing some of the present restrictions 
on operations of this secondary market 
for mortgages. It also is possible that the 
purchasing authority of the agency may 
be increased later. The lack of opposi- 
tion when Congress recently extended 
the buying power of FNMA by $500,- 
000,000 indicates a readiness to take 
further steps to assure a liquid market for 
mortgages in the period ahead. 
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WORLD’S MONEY NEEDS UNSOLVED 


International Agencies Face Biggest Tests 


World Bank and Fund are 
heading into their biggest tests, 
as money troubles grow. Each 
may get a new role in world 
crises. 

Bank, so far, finds itself unable 
to finance much reconstruction or 
development. Fund can’t solve 
world currency problems. 

Most of the money put up by 
member nations is still unspent. 
A change of rules may be tried to 
put it to work. 


Now that the world is heading into 
still more financial trouble, questions 
are being raised about the World Bank 
and the World Monetary Fund. 

These institutions were approved in 
1944 at the Bretton Woods Conference 
and began operations in 1946, The basic 
idea was that, after a brief period, the 
Monetary Fund would be able to straight- 
en out currency difficulties of member 
nations, and that the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
would be able to supply the capital 
needed to repair war damage and build 
up backward areas of the earth. 

Neither institution has performed these 
functions. The British loans and the Mar- 
shall Plan by-passed both the Fund and 
the Bank in Europe in an attempt to 
solve financial problems, President Tru- 
man’s “Point 4” is being put forth as a 
device to develop areas that once were 
believed to be the province of the Bank. 

Meanwhile, the Bank sits in elaborate 
Washington offices with resources of 
$8,300,000,000, and the Fund, in the 
same building, has a capital of $7,976,- 
000;000, Out of these resources, the 
Bank has committed only $650,100,000, 
and the Fund has provided only $725,- 
483,000 in various world currencies, 
mostly dollars. 

Both Fund and Bank explained in their 
latest annual reports that postwar prob- 
lems proved to be too much for them. 
The fundamental proposition at Bretton 
Woods was that, after a brief period, the 
world would return somewhat to the con- 
ditions that prevailed in 1939. The two 
institutions were designed to treat those 
conditions and solve the relatively minor 
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—Plummer from Black Star 


MONETARY FUND‘S GUTT 
Institutions designed for 1939... 


problems of .currency exchange and fi- 
nance that plagued the world then. In- 
stead, the world has moved from crisis 
to crisis, each more severe than the last. 
Result is that the $16,000,000,000 in re- 
sources that are pledged to Fund and 
Bank are virtually unused. 

Criticisms of the institutions are be- 
ginning to arise. Two come from agencies 
of the United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council. A subcommission on Em- 
ployment and Economic Stability makes 
these suggestions: 

Examine the Fund to see whether its 
resources are adequate and to find out if 
current policies are sufficient to help 
nations through a depression without us- 
ing import quotas or drastic deflation. 

Study the Bank to see if its resources 
can be used for antidepression financing 
and to see if resources other than dollar 
resources can be used. 

Both these suggestions imply that 
neither Bank nor Fund has been doing 
what should be done in past and cur- 
rent difficulties. They are based on replies 
that the subcommission received when it 
asked if either institution could tide na- 
tions over a period of world financial 
trouble. 

The Fund answered that in such an 
event its resources “are not and cannot 
be large enough” to give all members as- 
surance that their current financial needs 
would be met. The Bank answered that 





o—G reichén ‘Van Tassel - 
WORLD BANK’S BLACK 
... face the problems of 1949 


its “primary function is to provide a 
smooth and continuous flow of interna- 
tional investment . . . In the nature of 
things, therefore, it cannot conserve its 
resources simply in order to release more 
funds in times of incipient depression.” 

In other words, neither Bank nor Fund 
feels that it can or should act in a world 
crisis such as now appears to be de- 
veloping. 

Another subcommisison on Economic 
Development suggests that a “United Na- 
tions Economic Develepment Adminis- 
tration” might be formed to take over the 
task of developing underdeveloped areas. 
Of the Bank, this report notes that, even 
if its resources were increased, its present 
policies of making relatively safe loans 
from a banker’s viewpoint would “limit 
the effectiveness of this financing.” 

Problems posed by the Bank and 
Fund and their relations to a dollar-short 
world are expected to be studied when 
governors of both institutions meet in 
Washington in September. At that time, 
proposals are likely to be made to change 
the operating rules of both institutions. 
At the same time, finance ministers of all 
countries are expected to explore new 
measures to be taken to meet the finan- 
cial troubles that, by then, are expected 
to be acute. 

The situation, briefly, is this: 

U.S. Government is planning to 
spend approximately $8,000,000,000 in 
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the current fiscal year on aid to other 
countries. 

World Bank, according to. President 
Eugene R. Black, does not intend to loan 
more than $100,000,000 in the period im- 
mediately ahead. 

Monetary Fund, under Managing Di- 
rector Camille Gutt, put forth only $108,- 
030,000 in U. S. dollars in the year ended 
May |, 1949. In June it did nothing. 

All the dollar risks, at the moment, are 
being shouldered by the United States. 
Yet the Bank and Fund are world institu- 
tions, each having 47 nations as members. 
In these world financial institutions, risks 
are shared proportionately and losses are 
shared in the same manner. Suggestions 
are expected to be made to find ways and 
means of bringing Bank and Fund more 
actively into the picture. 

A growing opinion in official U.S. 
circles is that not for years will world 
conditions resemble those with which the 
Fund and Bank were expected to cope— 
that is, a world of relatively free trade 
and rather easily exchangeable currencies. 
Instead, world trade is being shackled 
more heavily week by week and currency 
controls grow tighter by the day. Recent 
action of British Commonwealth nations 
to cut dollar spending by one fourth is 
typical. So any proposals to change the 
charters of the Bank and the Fund are 
likely to get some U. S. support. 

World Bank operations to date 
have been relatively minor. Of the total 
loans, amounting to $650,100,000, Euro- 
pean nations received $525,000,000, 


mostly in reconstruction loans. These went 
to France, Netherlands, Denmark, Lux- 
embourg and Belgium. Britain, which had 
the severest financial crisis, applied for no 
loan. 

Development loans so far have been 
confined to Chile, Mexico and Brazil and 
add up to $125,100,000. A Bank mission 
now is surveying the possibilities of 
Colombia, and negotiations are made for 
a development loan to Yugoslavia. 

Of the $8,300,000,000 in resources 
available to the Bank, only slightly more 
than $1,000,000,000 has been mobilized. 
The Bank’s major source of funds is sup- 
posed to be through selling its own bonds 
to private investors. These bonds are 
guaranteed both by the Bank itself and 
by member governments. So far, the 
Bank has sold only $254,000,000 worth 
of bonds—$250,000,000 in the U.S. and 
$4,000,000 worth of Swiss-franc obliga- 
tions to the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, of Basle, Switzerland. In addition, 
the Bank has sold, to private investors, 
$28,000,000 in notes of four Dutch 
shipping companies and of Belgium. 

Three years after its organization, the 
Bank still is operating on a comparatively 
modest scale. And it doesn’t plan to seek 
more funds for lending until after the 
first of the year. 

Monetary Fund operations have 
been equally modest. In a period when 
the world was eager for dollars, the Fund 
advanced only $708,000,000. Biggest 
dollar advance went to exchange dollars 
for $300,000,000 worth of pounds ster- 


ling. Next was the exchange of $125,- 
000,000 for French francs. The Fund 
also has provided to other countries $11,- 
408,000 worth of Belgian francs and 
$6,000,000 worth of pounds sterling. 

Dollar resources of the Fund, however, 
are relatively smaller than those poten- 
tially available to the Bank, through 
capital markets. The Fund actually is a 
pool of world currencies, supposedly 
available to members temporarily in need 
of some other country’s money. Dollar 
holdings of the Fund consist of $1,360,- 
000,000 in gold contributed by member 
countries; $772,000,000 in dollars con- 
tributed by other countries, and $2,062,- 
000,000 from the United States—a total 
of $4,194,000,000. 

To date, however, the Fund has 
scarcely tapped these available dollars. 

The question now arising is whether 
the resources of the Fund and Bank 
should be used to help meet the present 
money troubles of the world, or should 
be kept in reserve, for use when world 
conditions are more settled. 

Present attitude of Bank officials is that 
the World Bank was set up only to make 
productive loans, with a reasonable 
chance of repayment. Attitude of Fund 
officials is that their function is to act 
only to meet temporary money problems. 
Charters of both institutions provide offi- 
cials with sound arguments for their 
views. But there is a growing opinion in 
the United States and abroad that per- 
haps the charters should be changed to 
apply to conditions as they exist. 





Idle Dollars: Will They Be Put to Work? 
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The International Monetary Fund 
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TRAVEL MEANS 
BRITISH RAILWAYS 


LAND—Swift, comfortable train service every- 
where in the British Isles .. . 
SEA—Railway-operated cross-channel 
services to Ireland and the Continent... 
AIR—British Railways are official agents for 
British European Airways Corporation 
routes in Britain... 
HOTELS—47—oll ¢ iently located, op- 
erated by The Hotels Executive, 
British Transport. 





Be sure to purchase tickets and secure reser- 
vations for these services before you leavel 


STAY LONGER-—SEE MORE! 


Plan your tour of Britain—and purchase trans- 
portation in advance. That way you'll save 
the 25% on tour fares granted Americans from 
British port of entry! 














CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or any of the British Railways offices shown 
below for tickets, reservations and authori- 
tative travel information on the British Isles: 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. LaSalle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. 
TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 

For British Isles Travel Literature with color 

map, write Dept. 36 at any of these offices 


























Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy voluntar- 
ily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 


* 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT always refuse to re- 

instate employes who go on strike 
over wages and are replaced by. other 
workers. The National Labor Relations 
Board orders one employer to take back 
two “economic” strikers even though re- 
placements had been hired for them. 
The Board finds that the employer dis- 
criminated against the two strikers, in 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act, be- 
cause they were blamed for leading the 
work stoppage. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps take an income 

tax deduction for part of your loss 
on the sale of a camp, which you used 
to entertain your customers, even though 
your family used the camp part of the 
time. The U.S. Tax Court allows such 
a business-loss deduction in a case where 
the camp was bought primarily as a 
place to entertain customers of an in- 
surance firm. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the Home 

Loan Bank Board about its revised 
code of regulations for federal savings 
and loan associations. The Board an- 
nounces adoption of the amended code, 
which is aimed at simplifying the regu- 
lations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a tobacco grower, 

count on the Government’s support- 
ing the price of the 1949 crop of flue- 
cured tobacco at an average of 42.5 cents 
a pound. This support level for tobacco 
loans is announced by the Department 
of Agriculture. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes be required to 

pay an income tax on an award that 
you receive for writing an essay. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue rules 
that the winner of a cash prize, offered 
by the American Bar Association for the 
best essay on a legal topic, received tax- 
able income. This decision differs from 
a federal-court finding that the award 
was not subject to income tax because it 
was a gift. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on NLRB to 
set aside the results of a collective- 
bargaining election merely because 


and administrative decisions: 


union members told your employes that 
they had better join the union if they 
wanted to work in the plant. The Board 
holds that such remarks are not sufficient 
reason for upsetting an election. In this 
case, the union members were not em- 
ployes of the plant and there was no evi- 
dence that they had authority to speak 
for the union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always void a union 

contract when your plant is moved 
from one town to another. In two de- 
cisions, NLRB lays down a general rule 
for determining whether removal of a 
plant to another location constitutes a 
new operation that nullifies a labor con- 
tract. The Board finds that there was not 
a new operation where a plant employed 
a majority of the old workers and many 
of the same supervisors and used most 
of the same production techniques. 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon get information 

from a central office about what the 
armed services are planning to buy. 
The Munitions Board announces that a 
Military Procurement Information Cen- 
ter is being established in the Pentagon 
Building in Washington, to furnish in- 
formation on what the armed forces are 
buying. 


+ + 


YOU CAN get further details on 

how sales are made under the 
European Recovery Program from a 
booklet just issued by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. The booklet, 
entitled “Information for American Busi- 
nessmen on the Marshall Plan,” may be 
obtained without charge from ECA’s 
Office of Information, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


ae. 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

safely cancel a veteran’s seniority, 
which was earned while he was in serv- 
ice, even though he has been reinstated 
in his old job for more than a year under 
provisions of the Selective Service Act. 
An opinion of the Solicitor’s office of the 
Labor Department holds that a collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement may not be 
modified so as to discriminate against 
veterans after they have been re-em- 
ployed for one year. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Worip 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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ss Around the World 









LONDON....-WASHINGTON....OTTAWA.... 





>> Fact that Britain's trade with U.S. is going down just at the time British 
trade with Soviet Russia is going up, underlines a big U.S.-British issue. 

U.S. idea of limiting trade with Russia to keep her from getting too strong 
is being kicked around by a new deal between London and Moscow. 

British idea, popular with the left wing of the Labor Party, is that a sharp 
rise in trade with the Soviet bloc may be the only way out of Britain's crisis. 
If U.S. won't buy more British goods, or give Britain more dollars, London hints 
that maybe Britain better turn east, do more business with Stalin & Co. 

Issue iS warm now, is likely to be hot in September when Messrs. Cripps and 
Bevin travel to Washington to try for new concessions from the U.S. As it is, 
deal with Moscow gives British a bargaining point, puts U.S. on a spot. 





>> Soviet-British deal--in contrast to Soviet cut in exports to U.S., cut of 
70 per cent in manganese shipments--shapes up about as follows: 

Russia agrees to Ship to Britain during the next 12 months up to 900,000 
tons of feed for British livestock. That's 150,000 tons more than.last year's 
deal provided. Timber may also be part of the deal ultimately. Wheat, though, 
is excluded. Canada, the British knew, would have objected strenuously. 

Britain agrees, in exchange for Russian feed, to sell Russia British ma- 
chinery and other finished goods. British shipments, volume, delivery dates are 
to be set by private manufacturers contracting with Soviet agents. Guarantee 
of delivery, though, is up to British exporter; British Government is refusing 
to do it. Cost to Britain of Russian feed is to be world price at time of de- 
livery. Last year, Russia got a fixed price, at about postwar high. Sterling 
earned by Russia is to be available to buy goods anywhere in sterling area. 














>> Terms of Great Britain's over-all trade..... 

Trade with Russia isn't big yet, is still just a drop in the bucket. 

Trade with Eastern Europe, including the whole Soviet bloc, accounted last 
year for only 4 per cent of Britain's exports, 6 per cent of her imports.:. Even 
so, British exports to this area, at $273,000,000, exceeded exports to the U.S. 

Point is: Eastward trend is up; trend of trade with U.S. is down. Also: 

Trade deals of one sort or another now tie Britain commercially to every 
member of Soviet bloc but Bulgaria. Direction is toward longer-term deals. 

Deal with Yugoslavia falls into this pattern, even though Tito is outside 
Stalin's camp. Deal is to run five years, to involve $1,200,000,000 in trade. 

What's worse, from the official U.S. standpoint, is that all these British 
arrangements are bilateral trade pacts. Whether U.S. will protest deal with 


(over) 
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Russia, as it did Britain's treaty with Argentina, remains to be seen. But the 
trend is sharply away from the U.S. ideal of multilateral trade. 





>> As London sees it, alternatives to more British trade with Eastern Europe 
offer difficulties, too. Here's the current list of alternatives: 
Higher price for gold, talked up in London, is frowned on by the U.S. 
Lower price on sterling, talked up in Washington, is vetoed by Britain. 
Higher prices on raw materials sold by sterling area is a new British idea, 
hinted at by Bevin. Idea is international agreement on big dollar earners--tin 
and rubber--like that on wheat, to keep prices up. But U.S. will be cool. 
Lower price on British exports, obtained by cutting production costs in 
Britain, is another alternative. Everybody is for it, but few expect it to happen. 
That leaves another dollar loan, perhaps through the World Bank or Fund, 
as the final alternative as of now. Odds favor something of this sort. But 
not before Soviet-British trade deal, and U.S. policy, have had an airing. 
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>> London, taking a second look at sterling-area plans to cut $650,000,000 out 
of imports from dollar areas, sees these obstacles: 

Machinery now provided by dollar area can't be had from nondollar coun- 
tries. If cut falls on these items, Britain's efficiency will suffer. 

Raw materials from dollar area can in part be replaced by nondollar 
sources, but at higher cost. Yet Britain needs to buy cheaper than ever. 

Higher costs in Britain will boost prices of Britain's exports just at the 
time lower prices are needed to compete in buyer's market, earn more dollars. 

Endurance of British voters is also a factor for Messrs. Attlee and Cripps 
to reckon with. More belt tightening can't go on indefinitely. 

London, as a result, isn't sure new import cuts will go as far as planned. 
Odds are, too, that this is about the last time the device of cutting imports 
can be used to pull Britain out of a hole. New devices are sought. 











>> It's still a boom year in Canada. At the rate things are going..... 
Industrial output is close to the peak levels of 1948. 
Exports, accounting for one third of national income, are above 1948 level. 
Capital spending, at $4,900,000,000 for year, tops 1948 by 10 per cent. 
Wholesale prices are up, too, 5 or 6 per cent above this time in 1948. 
Wage, salary payments, though are running 1l per cent above 1948. 
Farm income, counting in Government payments, is holding up well. 
Employment is likewise above 1948 for the same period. Unemployment is 
also up slightly, but still is only 199,000, or 4.1 per cent of working force. 




















>> But Canadians look for the British import cuts, combined with cuts in Mar- 
shall Plan dollars, to take the edge off their boom. This is the situation: 
Canada's earnings of U.S. dollars face a cut as sterling area hoards its 
dollars, as Canada's import barriers, due to rise, reduce trade with U.S. 
Dollar reserves, close to $1,000,000,000 early this year, are shrinking. 
Marshall Plan buying, which netted Canada $700,000,000 last year, kept her 
dollar position healthy, may not bring in more than $250,000,000 this year. 
Gap between Canada's sales to and purchases from U.S., running at annual 
rate of $600,000,000, is thus to eat heavily into a dwindling dollar reserve. 
So Canada hopes somebody can solve Britain's crisis fast. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Prices have begun to stiffen as new 
orders received by manufacturers 
start rising from their sharply re-— 
duced level. 

Industrial-goods prices climbed at 
wholesale to 145.2 per cent of 1926 
on the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index for the week ended July 19, 
the second straight increase after 
four months of steady declines. 

Textile products rose to 139.0, the 
third straight gain. Print cloth, after 
falling steadily since January, 1948, 
increased half a cent per yard. 
Manufacturers of sheets and pillow- 
cases also raised their prices as de- 
mand strengthened. 

Building materials moved up to 
190.4, the second straight increase. 
Price of southern-pine lumber rose 
$1 per 1,000 feet as dealers bought 
for inventory. White lead was up. 

Metals and metal products rose to 
167.8 as zinc and lead gained one- 
half cent a pound. 

New orders received by manufac- 
turers rose 4 per cent in May, first 
gain in 6 months. Details follow: 

Per Cent Changes 


Mar.- April-  Sept.- 
April May May 
Total — 9 +4 —24 
Nondurables — 6 +6 —17 
Durables —15 0 —32 
Iron, steel & prods—20 —5 —47 
Machinery —13 +2 —18 
Other durables —12 +3 —§2 
Improvement among nondurables 


was greatest in chemicals and pe- 
troleum products. Durables in 





Manufacturers’ Inventory 
Increases and Decreases 
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bigger demand were electrical ma- 
chinery, furniture, stone, clay, glass 
products. 

Order backlogs of manufacturers, 
however, were still declining in 
May. Even at their increased rate, 
new orders have fallen twice as far 
since September as_ shipments, 
which are down only 12 per cent. 

‘Durable-goods_ industries, never- 
theless, suffered a month’s loss of 5 
per cent in unfilled orders in May, 
against 6 per cent in April. May de- 
clines were 6 per cent for iron, steel 
and products, 5 for machinery and 
8 for other durable goods. 


Inventories of manufacturers, as the 
top chart shows, have been cut 
$900,000,000 this year by reduced 
purchases and falling prices. Manu- 
facturers have cut working stocks 
$1,600,000,000—almost entirely in 
purchased materials—to guard 
against price losses. Finished-goods 
inventories have risen $700,000,000 
this year as distributors cut pur- 
chases to lighten their own stocks. 

The decline in total inventories has 
been almost all in nondurable in- 
dustries. Durable-goods producers 
cut stocks of purchased materials, 
but that was offset by an increase 
in stocks of finished goods. 

Business activity looks better on 
some indicators but on the whole 
remains near its low for this year. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
78.3 per cent of capacity for the 
week ended July 23, up from 77.8. 

Bank loans to business fell only 
$12,000,000 in week ended July 13. 

Factory output rose to 168.3 on the 
indicator below in the week ended 
July 16, from 167.9. 

Department-store sales, on the 
other hand, slipped to 273 on the 
weekly indicator, 9 per cent below 
a year ago and 4 below June. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods 
continue 14% below a year ago. 

Forward buying by manufacturers 
and distributors is still at a low rate 
despite recent improvement. If new 
orders continue to pick up, how- 
ever, the business recession can be 
stopped before going much further. 
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Britain’s Sick Leaders... Brannan Plan Originated 
By Labor? ... Smaller Voice for General Vaughan 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, as a 
Catholic, a New Dealer, a Westerner 
and a friend of Mr. Truman, fills all 
but one of the specifications for the 
vacant justiceship on the Supreme 
Court. The one shortcoming .is that 
the Wyoming Senator, while holding 
a law degree, has not practiced the 
legal profession. 


x « ® 


Fred Vinson, Chief Justice of the 
United States, is inclined to favor an 
appointment by Mr. Truman of a 
justice who would strengthen the 
stature of the Supreme Court in 
technical knowledge of the law. The 
Court at present is weighted heavily 
with former politicians and college 
professors. 


x ® & 


Tom Clark, Attorney General, is not 
to press his prior claim to the Su- 
preme Court vacancy in order to 
give the President a free hand in 
choice of a justice. 


Kk & 


Clark Clifford, White House Coun- 
sel, will be disappointed if Mr. Tru- 
man passes over Attorney General 
Clark in selecting a new Supreme 
Court justice. Mr. Clifford’s ambition 
is to serve as Attorney General with 
full Cabinet rank. 


x On Ss 


President Truman is working closely 
with Phil Murray, CIO president, in 
maneuvering to bring about a fourth 
round of wage increases. The Presi- 
dent goes along with those of his ad- 
visers who feel that it is a good thing 
for wage rates to be marked up at 
this time even if it does mean smaller 
price declines. 


x k 


President Truman has indicated to 
recent visitors that he is happy over 
the political prospect as it affects the 
Democrats. Mr. Truman, even in pri- 
vate, is confident that his party will 
make gains in the 1950 congressional 
elections because of the things the 
Democrats will promise voters. 
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Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, old- 
time friend and military aide to the 
President, in the future is to have less 
of a hand in running the military 
side of the Government. Some of the 
General’s close friends find them- 
selves under fire because they may 
have influenced unduly the awarding 
of orders for military supplies. 


* & ® 


Louis Johnson, Defense Secretary, is 
about ready to seek public favor 
with promise of rather drastic reduc- 
tion in some types of spending by 
the armed services. Secretary jJohn- 
son finds that the high brass, and 
some brass not so high, enjoy many 
perquisites that are expensive for the 
taxpayers. 


+ * SS 


The Brannan plan for U.S. agri- 
culture is being pictured by some 
officials as in reality the brain child 
of labor leaders of the left wing, 
rather than of farm planners. Idea of 
the plan, defeated in the House, is to 
provide cheap food for city workers 
by letting farm prices decline. Farmers 
then would be made happy by checks 
from the Treasury. Some farm leaders 
are insisting that the net effect would 
be to throw agriculture under rigid 
federal control, while giving workers 
cheap food and saddling income tax 
payers with a big new bill. 


% & & 


Leaders in Congress actually are 
afraid to permit the tax issue to be 
raised at the present session because 
of the probability that Senators and 
Representatives would run with the 
issue and write in broad cuts in excise 
taxes. 


x * * 


Republican leaders balked at prom- 
ising Mr. Truman that they would 
go along with a policy of freer ex- 
change of atomic information with 
the British and Canadians. 


x *& ® 


Sir Stafford Cripps, Clement Attlee 
and Ernest Bevin, Britain’s three top 


leaders, all are sick men and undeg 
doctors’ orders to take it easy just 
when their country is heading into 
one more financial crisis. Sir Stafe| 
ford’s illness is chronic enough that 
he may be forced to give up at least) 
part of the task of trying to handle) 
details of operating the economy fof) 
Britain and her Empire. 


kk & & 


Sir Oliver Franks, British Ambassas 
dor to U.S., might be drafted to take! 
the place of Sir Stafford, in the event 
his health forces a resignation. Sif 
Oliver is experienced in dealing with 
U.S. officials who can provide the 
dollars that Britain needs to keep 
afloat financially. 


xk * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, re- 
mains very cool to the British idea 
that U.S. should agree to buy Em- 
pire raw materials, including gold, 
at fixed and high prices. Britain and 
France both want U.S. to price gold 
at a level that would reflect the rise 
in general commodity prices since be 
fore the war. They also want U.S. te 
buy more rubber, tin, fats and oil 
jute and other products at price 
above the market. 


* & & 


British know 
that she has dollars and gold td 


Russia is letting the 


spend in Britain in much larger 
quantities if she is permitted to buy 
electrical equipment and _ industrial 
machinery. The British are soon to 
press U.S. for a revision of American? 
attitude toward the sale of goods to 
Russia that might have a war po-’ 
tential. 


xk 


Vice Admiral Alan G. Kirk, new | 
U.S. Ambassador to Russia, rfre- 
ported that the new Russian jet 
planes that have attracted so much 
attention are defensive types, not 
bombers of offensive value in any | 
attack on U.S. The implication is 
that Russians are stressing defense, 
not offense, in their present air prep- 
arations. 
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Advertise to the Men and Women 
in America’s Most Influential Market 


If you as a regular reader have a direct or indirect 
interest in a company that manufactures products sold 
to industry or merchandise suitable for the quality 
trade, you might well suggest to your advertising de- 
partment that the very best place to advertise such 


products is in the pages of this magazine. 
* 


The news content of 

U.S. News & Wortp Report 
is of help and practical use to every 
reader in formulating and carrying out 
business and personal decisions (just as 
it is to you). 

That’s why the news that appears in 
the advertising pages of this magazine is 
read and acted upon by persons who 
comprise an important market for your 
products. 
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Truck-trailers used to grow old fast. 








But this new kind lives to a ripe old age 


Because ALUMINUM LASTS 


Even though you’ve never driven a truck, the 
aluminum semi-trailer looks like a natural. Weighs 
less. Carries more payload. But the greatest news of 
all is the way it lasts. 

This is why: 

Because of years of Alcoa alloy development. Mix- 
ing thousands of trial batches of aluminum with small 
amounts of other metals. Studying their grain structure 
through our electron microscope. Making thousands 


of fatigue tests and tensile tests. Studying their 


. ALCOA } 
_ LA TNE SRE ESE 


corrosion resistance, under water sprays, salt sprays. 
Finding ways to roll these alloys into strong sheets, 
extrude them into frame members, join them together. 
Worth-while, because when we got through we 
could say “Alcoa Aluminum lasts!”— and back it 
up. That makes truck-trailers and other things of 
Alcoa Aluminum worth buying. 
Company OF America, 628H Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. Sales offices 


ALUMINUM 


in principal cities. 


FIRST IN ALUMINUM 
THE METAL THAT LASTS 





